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EvROPEAN statesmen and politicians 
have returned from the international 
conferences of mid-autumn to face 
their reassembled parliaments, to fight 
new electoral campaigns, and to wrestle 
with delayed domestic problems. The 
British municipal and borough elec- 
tions, which are fought primarily on 
local issues, resulted in marked gains 
for the Laborists at the cost of the 
Conservatives and Liberals. On the 
other hand, Communists and Labor 
extremists were repudiated by the 
voters. The most signal instance of this 
was in Clydebank near Glasgow, a 
stronghold of Communism and near- 
Communism, whose Town Council has 
had the distinction of being the only 
one in Scotland with a Labor majority, 
but is now controlled by the bourgeois 
parties. 

Turning to Germany, Berlin has 
maintained its reputation as one of the 
most radical cities in the Republic by 
putting a Socialist administration in 
power by heavy pluralities. The 
Moderate Socialists cast one third and 
the Communists well toward one fifth 
of the total votes recorded, while the 
bourgeois parties, of which there are 
nine, showed heavy losses. 


These Labor gains in local elections, 
which are more or less characteristic of 
the situation wherever universal suf- 
frage is permitted to operate freely in 
Europe, are significant as measuring 
the growing effort of the proletariat to 
divert the incomes of property-owners, 
through the channel of taxation, to 
social objects — poor relief, hospitals, 
schools, parks, and communal im- 
provements. On these questions many 
Liberals stand with Labor. The West- 
minster Gazette said in connection with 
the last election: ‘If well-to-do tax- 
payers and ratepayers grudge expendi- 
ture on education, housing, slum- 
clearance, and every variety of public 
amenity, they are making the worst 
possible defense of the existing social 
and economic system. So much of the 
work of the municipal councils is ad- 
ministrative that it is desirable for all 
classes of citizens to take part in its 
voluntary service. The experience so 
afforded to all sections is the best way 
of creating a sense of good-will and 
realism among the Labor and Socialist 
members who participate in it. Munici- 
pal service, in fact, provides one of 
the chief opportunities for the under- 
standing between class and class.’ 
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The same issue in a larger field 
presents itself in national budgetary 
reforms where it touches the question 
of armaments and future wars and the 
payment of the costs of the last war — 
particularly to the United States. 
Labor, except those fire-eating Com- 
munists who preach a gospel of univer- 
sal violence, is pacifist because it is 
primarily interested in employing taxes 
for social-welfare objects. The mili- 
tarist spirit abides in the camps of cer- 
tain aggressive industrial and financial 
groups, of those who make fighting a 
profession, and of intellectual romanti- 
cists captivated with the pageantries 
of the past. Laborists and Socialists 
would likewise in many instances sub- 
ordinate the payment of their country’s 
war-debts to America to what they 
consider more imperative and morally 
justifiable home demands. In Den- 
mark, where Socialism and near-So- 
cialism are very strong, many unpro- 
ductive national expenditures like those 
for the army and navy have been nearly 
eliminated. Holland and Belgium are 
struggling less successfully with the 
same issue. In the latter country M. 
Janssen, Minister of Finance, faces, in 
his effort to balance government in- 
come and outgo, heavy increases in 
appropriations to meet the public debt 
and to carry new burdens imposed 
upon the Treasury by the social legis- 
lation adopted at the last session of 
Parliament. Reductions have already 
been made in other expenditures, 
particularly for national defense. The 
period of military service has been 
shortened to an extent equivalent to a 
reduction of the army by two divisions 
and of the cavalry by one half. But 
the Socialists are not satisfied with this, 
and insist upon even more radical 
curtailments. 

British trade-unionists are making 


progress, though not over a smooth 


highway, toward a great alliance suf- 


ficiently compact and comprehensive 
to control the industrial policies of the 
country. The chief unions involved 
are the Miners Federation, the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union, the 
National Union of Railwaymen and 
other groups of transportation work- 
ers, and the General Workers Union. 
Altogether these bodies embrace nearly 
two and one-half million members. 
The purpose of the alliance is alleged 
to be to facilitate ‘every possible form 
of industrial action . . . of a national 
or general character... to defend 
hours of labor and wage standards, and 
to take action to secure acceptance of, 
or to defend, any principle of an indus- 
trial character which may be deemed 
vital to the allied organizations.’ 

Late last month the Government 
caused the arrest of several Communist 
leaders for seditious agitation. The 
testimony presented in court against 
the prisoners purported to show that 
the ‘Councils of Action’ which the 
Communists are trying to organize in- 
clude among their objects incitement 
to mutiny in the army. One of the 
pamphlets produced in court contained 
this interesting paragraph: ‘Anti- 
militarist agitation of a pacifist nature 
is extremely detrimental, and only 
assists the bourgeoisie in its efforts to 
disarm the proletariat. The proletariat 
rejects on principle and combats with 
the utmost energy every kind of mili- 
tary institution of the bourgeois State 
and the bourgeois class in general. . . . 
We must give special attention to dis- 
rupting the armed forces of capitalism. 
We must endeavor to make things more 
and more difficult for capitalism. It is 
the duty of Bolshevism to try and make 
stabilization impossible. ... Our mem- 
bers hate the bureaucratic and bour- 
geois leaders of the trade-unions, but 
we cannot afford to stop the war 
against capitalism to have little pri- 
vate wars of our own. When the crisis 
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comes we shall have to answer the 
question: Have we disrupted the mil- 
itary forces of the State?’ Among the 
sureties for the Communists at the 
Bow Street Court were the Countess of 
Warwick, Bernard Shaw, and Colonel 
Wedgwood, beside such outright Labor 
leaders as Mr. A. J. Cook of the Miners 
Union. 

Although Laborists and Liberals 
have not much sympathy with Com- 
munism, these arrests provoked lively 
protest from them. Their indignation 
was aggravated by the failure of the 
public prosecutor to proceed seriously 
against a band of British Fascisti who 
stole a truck containing eight thousand 
copies of the London Daily Herald, 
the Moderate Labor organ, and left 
the vehicle badly damaged in a public 
thoroughfare. This incident was passed 
over practically without mention in 
the Conservative press, and with a 
minimum of attention even in the 
Liberal dailies. 

Mr. Baldwin has aroused the ire of 
some of his old-time Tory followers by 
espousing progressive measures and 
refusing to handle the delicate domes- 
tic situation in a way to provoke class 
conflicts. Conciliation and concessions 
are anathema to these gentlemen. Mr. 
MacQuisten, a Scotch Member, pro- 
poses to bring in a bill to deprive the 
trade-unions of their right to engage in 
political activities. This would virtu- 
ally confine these powerful bodies to 
the direct-action tactics advocated by 
Communists, and bar the way to more 
moderate measures. Mr. Baldwin dis- 
creetly suppressed such an effort during 
his previous premiership, and will 
doubtless do so on this occasion. But 
his moderate policies are not popular 
with the Rothermere press, and are 
attacked more belligerently by his own 
nominal followers than by his professed 
opponents. 

A similar anomalous situation exists 
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in France, where a Cabinet represent- 
ing the majority Parties in Parliament 
owes its life more to the tolerance of its 
enemies than to the enthusiasm and 
unanimity of its friends. In both 
countries this situation is due to the 
fact that their respective Cabinets are 
dealing with conditions too novel and 
complex to be confined within the 
boundaries of old Party formulas. 
Political leaders are groping their way, 
and in doing so keep instinctively in the 
middle of the road. This is true also 
of the Luther-Stresemann Cabinet in 
Germany, whose bitterest assailants 
are found among its former champions. 

Commenting upon the financial situ- 
ation in France, the editor of the Irish 
Statesman uses the following happy 
figure: ‘All down the streets of Europe 
people are watching the French house- 
hold to see how its financial troubles, 
staved off so long and with such ingenu- 
ity, will be faced; just as in any little 
street people watch and discuss a 
neighbor at whose door the debt- 
collectors crowd. The owner keeps up 
a fine establishment, but there are 
creditors. There would be a revolution 
only that the whole of thrifty, saving 
France has its savings deposited with 
its extravagant State, and it is hard to 
have a revolution which is going to hit 
the people who bring it about. It is a 
paradoxical combination of thrifty 
individuals and an extravagant State, 
and outraged thrift hardly knows what 
policy to adopt.’ 

French politics are more puzzling 
than English politics for Americans, 
because personal factors play a promi- 
nent part in them. Caillaux’s retire- 
ment set tongues wagging over the 
alleged hostility of some of his minis- 
terial colleagues and of prominent 
financiers like M. Finaly, Director of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 
The Socialists, who were his ardent 
supporters a year ago, have been his 
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bitter enemies since last July, when he 
caused an open rupture in the Cartel 
des Gauches. Herriot’s wing of the 
Radical Socialists, the most powerful 
group in that body, also opposes him. 
Meanwhile the Conservatives have 
never forgiven him for his conduct dur- 
ing the war. The recent Painlevé 
Cabinet represented a slight shifting 
toward the Left, but it contained no 
Socialists, and had from the first but 
a precarious hold upon the Chamber. 
Since 1875 the average life of a minis- 
try in France has been about eight 
months, although the duration of a 
French Chamber is fixed at four years 
and it can be dissolved only under very 
exceptional circumstances. In _ the 
French political machine, therefore, 
cabinets rotate with about six times the 
. velocity of the legislative body. The 
general election in Czechoslovakia re- 
turned to power the Coalition Parties 
by a diminished aggregate majority, 
and resulted in Communist gains at 
the expense of the Social Democrats. 
The sensation of the month in Italy 
was the alleged plot to assassinate 
Mussolini, to depose the royal family, 
and to set up a republic. The conspir- 
acy was condemned vigorously by 
Opposition papers like Corriere della 
Sera and by La Stampa, which has just 
resumed publication after a Jong period 
of suppression; for they have con- 
sistently defended the doctrine that 
violence is the bane of present-day 
Italy. Mussolini himself has not 
ceased to preach the gospel of blood 
and iron. Indeed, the Berlin Socialist 
organ Vorwdrts likens him in this 
respect to Wilhelm II. Addressing the 
Fascisti at Milan on the third anniver- 
sary of the March on Rome, he fore- 
told a coming war, and his personal 
newspaper chimed in: ‘We shall be at 
the rendezvous. It will be the hour of 
reconquest. Where will the blow fall? 
Nice, Malta, Sebenico? We haye the 
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choice.’ A curious intimacy has sprung 
up between Fascist Italy and Soviet 
Russia. A Russian squadron was 
féted recently at Naples and an Italian 
squadron at Leningrad. Backdoor 
embassy gossip has it that Italy 
assures Russia a free hand to deal with 
Rumania, and that Russia accords 
Italy a free hand to deal with Yugo- 
slavia; that if Russia becomes involved 
in a war with Turkey, Italy will not 
remain neutral, and if Italy fights 
Turkey, Russia will attack on the 
Asiatic front. This is probably imagi- 
nation, but imagination of a diagnostic 
value. 

Vorwdrts and Die Rote Fahne, repre- 
senting respectively the Moderate and 
the Communist wings of German 
Socialism, have found a new bone of 
contention in the Locarno Pact. Bol- 
sheviki and Fascisti in Germany agree 
in regarding that accord as part of a 
plot to drive a wedge between their 
country and Russia. Pravda recently 
printed an article that was hailed by 
Vorwarts as betokening a new course at 
Moscow favorable to codperation with 
Western Europe in the League of 
Nations. Rote Fahne satirized this 
interpretation. What Pravda said was 
that Russia’s membership in_ the 
League would represent ‘a new and more 
civilized device than intervention or a 
financial blockade for placing the 
Soviet Union under internationa} tute- 
lage.’ It argued that Russia could not 
be isolated by a mere piece of paper, 
‘because diplomatic, like financial, 
blockades are two-edged swords. When 
Western capitalists cut off our foreign 
credits they hamper our industries and 
our agriculture, but at the same time 
they strike a blow at their own indus- 
tries, which we should patronize if we 
had more credit.’ Die Rote Fahne adds 
to this: ‘So long as Soviet Russia is the 
only Socialist government in a circle of 
capitalist States, she is ready to main- 
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tain the minimum normal relations 
with them necessary for the world’s 
economic well-being and international 
peace. But if bourgeois governments 
are willing to deal with Russia on 
this basis and treat her as an equal, 
then League membership is mean- 
ingless.’ 

General Sarrail has been recalled 
from Syria, and the pacification of the 
insurgent districts there appears at 
present writing as remote as ever. The 
Shah of Persia has been deposed 
and Riza Khan has become titular 
as well as de facto ruler of the coun- 
try. The dynasty thus ended was 
only a little more than a century 
old, and was not of Persian but of 
Kashgar-Turkish blood. Disregard- 
ing repeated summons from Parlia- 
ment to return home, the Shah invited 
his deposition by obstinately lingering 
in Europe. This incident is a logical 
step in the development of a new 
national consciousness in Persia. Be- 
fore the war, as Americans will recall 
from the Morgan Schuster case, that 
country seemed on the verge of losing 
its independence. It was a No Man’s 
Land for which Great Britain and Russia 
fought constantly, despite a temporary 
truce in 1907 partitioning Persia into 
zones of influence. Competition for oil 
concessions subsequently aggravated 
these political rivalries. War and revo- 
lution upset this situation, and British 
influence increased, reaching its zenith 
in 1919. Then came the Nationalist re- 
vival that has swept across Asia from 
the Dardanelles to the Yellow Sea. 
It lifted a Kurd private soldier, Riza 
Khan Pahlevi, to the head of the 
State, and has placed an American 
financial adviser in charge of the 
Treasury. At the same time, Persia, 
like other newly arrived Powers, is as- 
serting her international autonomy 
through the League of Nations; and 
she has just requested that body to 
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send her an expert to advise her in deal- 
ing with the opium question. 

The English press greeted with gen- 
eral approval the appointment of Mr. 
Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, Min- 
ister of Agriculture in Mr. Baldwin’s 
Cabinet, and son and heir of the vener- 
able Viscount Halifax, as Viceroy of 
India to succeed Lord Reading. This 
is the highest post in the gift of the 
Government, and Mr. Wood, who is 
forty-four years old, is one of the 
youngest of the sixteen viceroys who 
have held office during the seventy 
years since the East India Company 
transferred the government of India 
to the British Crown. He is the first 
cabinet minister to receive this honor, 
and as the New Statesman says, ‘is less 
prominent as a public man than any 
viceroy of the past generation.’ Almost 
simultaneously with this announce- 
ment came the report of the opening 
of the Khyber Pass Railway, a short 
line ending at the Afghanistan frontier. 
Its primary purpose is military, to de- 
fend India from invasion by the old 
channel through which the warriors of 
the North have poured into her fertile 
plains since long before the days of 
Alexander. But it also invites a com- 
mercial extension into the heart of 
Afghanistan itself. 

China is relatively quiescent after 
the flurry caused by near hostilities 
around Shanghai. Either patriotic or 
other motives have apparently induced 
the military leaders to compose their 
differences pending the conclusion of 
the Conferences at Peking; and a win- 
ter truce may blossom into a spring 
peace. Japan is preoccupied mainly 
with domestic questions, such as the 
party readjustments called for by the 
radical extension of the electorate, and 
accelerating recovery from the busi- 
ness depression that has prevailed 
since the collapse of the inflation boom 
five years ago. 
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Brazil, which does not elect a new 
President until next March, — to take 
office the following November, — 
seems already to have decided upon 
its Chief Executive in the person of 
Senator Washington Luiz, whose can- 
didacy has been endorsed by the 
National Convention. Notwithstand- 
ing the handicap of a military revolt, 
the present administration has achieved 
a measure of success in reducing ex- 
penditures and augmenting revenues. 
But Brazil, despite her vast area and 
varied resources, is still too much of a 
one-crop country to enjoy stable pros- 
perity. The price of coffee may not 
exactly dominate her economic and 
political life, but it has an undue in- 
fluence upon both. General Pershing 
has been having a difficult time in 
Tacna-Arica, mainly because the Chil- 
ean authorities, despite the good-will 
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of their superiors, could not control 
their subordinates, their soldiers, and 
the mob. Asa result, many Peruvians 
who are legimately in these provinces 
to cast their votes at the plebiscite 
election have been assaulted and other- 
wise intimidated. After what threat- 
ened to be an impasse, an arrangement 
has been reached providing for a re- 
duction of the military garrisons, a 
removal of the Chilean mounted police, 
the substitution of civilians for soldiers 
in the civil administration, suppres- 
sion of the censorship, and other 
measures intended to equalize the 
status of the two nationalities until 
the polling is over. The new ad- 
ministration in Chile invited ex-Pres- 
ident Alessandri to represent it 
officially at Tacna-Arica; but he 
refused to do so other than in a pri- 
vate capacity. 


LOCARNO 


An Autumn Idyl: Luther and Briand 
in Ancona. 
— Frankfurter Zeitung 





Speeding the old guest and welcoming 
the new. 
— Il Travaso, Rome 





THE GRAND TRUCE OF EUROPE!’ 


BY LUDOVIC NAUDEAU 


WE have been living for nearly two 
weeks amid a setting of gallant fétes, 
and bathed in the soft and languorous 
air of Italy’s Switzerland, where the 
smiles of a turquoise sky are reflected 
from the surface of entrancing bays and 
gulfs whose verdure-bordered shores 
peep out from both sides of Lake 
Maggiore. Never before, I fancy, has 
a great political conference been held 
in an atmosphere of such cheery good- 
will. It has seemed as if the fragrant 
breezes that whispered across the 
flowery mountains bore on their wings 
the magic of imperturbable optimism. 

Several hundred of us journalists 
took our turn daily in besieging the 
representatives of our respective coun- 
tries to learn the latest news. At the 
slightest pretext, whenever the official 
speaker ventured the most insignificant 
pleasantry, the most anodyne allu- 
sion, everybody roared with laughter, 
whether he were a German Nationalist, 
a phlegmatic Englishman, or a smiling 
Frenchman. 

The negotiators of the different 
countries invariably wore a_ jovial, 
humorous expression on their faces 
whenever we saw them. Chamberlain 
was delighted to be alive; Briand was 
wreathed in smiles from the moment 
he came until he left; Stresemann 
emptied glass after glass of beer on 
cool terraces, or under the arcades, 
with the happy abandon of a care-free 
tourist. Skrzynski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, quickly lost the look of dis- 

1 From L’Illustration (Paris illustrated literary 
weekly), October 24 


trust he brought with him and assumed 
the beatific air of his colleagues. 
Mussolini himself, who burst in upon 
us in an automobile the night before 
the signatures were to be affixed, was 
cold and reserved for only a brief 
moment, and then quickly thawed out 
under the sunshine of universal cor- 
diality. 

Every minute between the confer- 
ences was occupied with excursions to 
romantic mountain gorges, boat trips 
upon the Lake, jolly gatherings at 
charming, vine-bowered inns, and joy- 
ous forays to the hamlets that cling 
smilingly to the flank of the mountains 
like ripe fruit on a trellis. Two hun- 
dred journalists, representing seven 
or eight nations that were fighting each 
other only the other day, jointly in- 
vaded the Borromean Islands, where 
they danced, frolicked, and disported 
themselves like a lot of boys, and 
learned how much their common likings 
overbalance their dislikes. 

And how, pray you, could people 
continue to chant litanies of hate and 
vengeance upon these golden islands 
that seemed like great caravels an- 
chored in a sea of glassy blue and laden 
to overflowing with all the bounties 
and beauties of a Watteau landscape? 
It was indeed the land of dreams of 
which Goethe’s Mignon sang. 

These terraced island-gardens ex- 
posed to the sun their sturdy orange 
and lemon groves, their camellias, their 
magnolias, their clusters of palm trees 
intermingled with giant cypresses, and 
their beds of tuberoses and purple sage. 
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Such a terrestrial paradise made ill- 
will seem absurd and the logic of mutual 
forgiveness self-evident. Let me men- 
tion a single extraordinary yet abso- 
lutely veridical detail. Some German 
Nationalist newspapers, finding their 
special correspondents too conciliatory, 
recalled them and sent others in their 
place. But the latter were at once in- 
fected by the universal friendliness, and 
became as conciliatory as their prede- 
cessors. 

A well-known diplomat said to me 
one day: ‘Here, in this luminous at- 
mosphere that seems to light the very 
depths of the individual soul, our nego- 
tiators, illumined with mutual compre- 
hension, are far in advance of the peo- 
ples they represent, who are separated 
from each other by absence and mis- 
understanding, and are not yet ripe for 
the grand and decisive transformation 
of the European mind.’ 

So we have lived here for the time 
being like the flora in a sheltered south- 
ern nook where the most delicate 
flowers fearlessly unfold their full 
beauty to the gaze. If only all Europe 
could be transported by some magic to 
this point, could breathe its genial at- 
mosphere and catch the infection of its 
kindly spirit, I doubt not for a moment 
that we should have perpetual peace. 
But what will happen to the ideals of 
Locarno when we try to transplant 
them far away among hostile multi- 
tudes still obsessed by fixed ideas and 
obstinate suspicions, amid harassed 
populations buffeted by Berlin’s icy 
breezes, groping in the fogs of London, 
or plashing under Paris’s autumnal 
rains? I ask myself this question with a 
vague uneasiness as I watch the palm 
fronds dance and sway and my ears try 
to catch the great hearty laugh of giant 
blossoms intoxicated with their own 
perfume. 

It is in the midst of this natural set- 
ting, so propitious to kindly under- 


standing, that an agreement has been 
reached which, whatever happens, can- 
not fail to have an immense influence 
upon future history. In severe Geneva 
a motley-minded horde toils away at its 
chimerical task of perfecting an impos- 
sible synthesis of humanity. But at 
Locarno we meet Europe herself. Eu- 
rope alone has forgathered here to work 
out her own salvation, to discover her 
own way to peace and security. 

Security? Ever since the Armistice 
this has been the first care of France. 
To win it Foch demanded the Rhine 
frontier. Wesurrendered that, and were 
promised the double guaranty of Eng- 
land and America in return. When 
someone suggested in M. Clemenceau’s 
presenge that this guaranty might fail 
us, the old statesman waved his arms 
in the air and shouted: ‘Then — then, 
there will be no more treaties. There 
will be nothing at all.’ 

That was the way a practical-minded 
man then saw the situation. As season 
followed season, however, we heard 
rising louder and louder the sullen 
threatenings of a Germany that grew 
more rebellious daily under the yoke of 
a treaty that she claimed had been im- 
posed upon her. It was true that in 
1871 a peace had been imposed on 
France. We never assented to it. If we 
did not protest constantly against it, 
we nevertheless always cherished that 
protest in our hearts; and that silent 
protest was unquestionably one of the 
indirect causes of what happened in 
1914, notwithstanding our pacific in- 
tentions and our wish to avoid a war. 

Ought we then to encourage the same 
thirst for revenge in Germany, if that 
could possibly be avoided? Were we, 
by our obstinate refusal to reconsider 
the terms of that peace, to put in her 
hands the argument that only brute 
force rules the relations between 
peoples? She ceded Alsace-Lorraine to 
us at Versailles, it is true, but under 
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duress. She declares at Locarno that 
she freely and forever recognizes that 
cession. This alone is of immeasurable 
importance. She accepts of her own 
free will the demilitarization of the left 
bank of the Rhine. All thought of war 
between France and Germany is dis- 
missed forever, and the two nations 
agree that whatever happens they shall 
adjust their differences by arbitration. 
This accord is placed under the solemn 
guaranty of our former Allies, at the 
head of whom stand England and Italy. 
Are we not justified in calling these 
achievements beyond our hopes, which 
it would have been impossible even to 
imagine only a short time ago? As Mr. 
Bene§ said, there has been no Treaty of 
Versailles until to-day, no treaty freely 
entered into and formally guaranteed 
by all the Powers. 

Why did the Germans propose last 
February this Rhineland Pact, which 
has just been signed at Locarno? First 
of all, because they wanted to borrow 
the American and English capital indis- 
pensable for their economic revival. 
Although they possess an immense in- 
dustrial plant and inexhaustible natural 
resources, the Germans are in acute 
need of liquid funds. They are threat- 
ened with a great business-crisis. But 
the United States refuses to loan large 
sums of money to a Europe threatened 
with new wars. Oh, irony of human 
destiny! The imperious necessity of 
eating that made the Germans of yes- 
terday a predatory nation makes them 
to-day converts to pacifism. 

It was absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, for the German people to escape 
from their distressing isolation. They 
must restore the world’s confidence in 
themselves before they could recover 
the place in the world they occupied 
before the war. America, sitting tight 
on her strong-box and eager to pacify 
the universe, said to the French: ‘Dis- 
arm!’ The French answered: ‘Impossi- 
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ble! The wicked Germans would de- 
stroy us.’ America thereupon said to 
the Germans: ‘Give these Frenchmen 
unquestionable proof that your inten- 
tions are pacific. Make peace with 
them, or you can get no more money 
from me.’ That is the history of 
Locarno. 

Furthermore, when the Germans join 
the League of Nations, they will at 
once find themselves in an influential 
position there. They can count from 
the outset upon the sympathetic sup- 
port of the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Austria, Hungary, and possi- 
bly in many cases of Italy. It is still a 
plausible contention that their original 
intention last February was to tempt us 
to discredit ourselves by rejecting their 
friendly overtures. It is conceivable 
that M. Briand’s prompt acceptance 
has carried the Germans beyond the 
point where they wished to go. But can 
we suppose that the subsequent devel- 
opments, which give them credit for 
having contributed to the pacification 
of Europe, really sadden them? 

Everybody present saw at once that 
if we and the Germans had been alone 
at Locarno we could have come to an 
agreement within three days. But our 
obligation to stand by Poland made the 
negotiations extremely delicate. It is 
unnecessary to recur here to the well- 
worn theme of the conflict between the 
Germans and the Slavs over the mouth 
of the Vistula. That conflict remains, 
but it has been regulated and circum- 
scribed with legal forms. The Germans 
have solemnly promised never to try to 
settle it by force. Isn’t that also a 
great achievement? 

At Locarno our negotiators could not 
insist that France should be the exclu- 
sive guarantor of the arbitration treaty 
between Germany and Poland; but can 
our friends at Warsaw complain be- 
cause that treaty was placed under the 
safeguard of the League of Nations? 
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. . . And what likelihood is there that 
the League will ever unanimously agree 
— and unanimity is necessary under the 
Covenant — to change these frontiers 
to the disadvantage of Poland? I made 
this remark to a well-known German 
publicist, who replied: — 

“You are thinking and you are speak- 
ing in the present. But the future is un- 
predictable. We could not dream of 
persuading the League of Nations to- 
day to support our point of view unani- 
mously. But who can say that the 
situation may not be entirely different 
twenty years from now. In any case, it 
was indispensable to keep the question 
open. It remains an open question. 
You must also bear in mind that Poland 
as at present constituted does not seem 
to us likely to survive. Incidents may 
happen that we cannot foresee which 
will make our claims seem much more 
logical than they appear to-day.’ 

So the question of the Polish Corridor 
has not been finally settled at Locarno. 
It has simply been adjourned. But we 
have at least safeguarded our friends 
against aggression. France has done 
everything in her power for the security 
of Poland. M. Bene’ said to me: 
‘France has done her loyal best. We 
could not reasonably ask more. Poland 
has secured all that any intelligent man 
could expect.’ 

Those who, through either ignorance 
or blindness, insist upon thinking that 
Germany can be kept indefinitely in a 
state of tutelage and powerlessness will 
undoubtedly criticize the “Locarno 
Agreement. It is perfectly true that 
this Agreement recognizes the latent 
strength of Germany, with whom the 
former Allies must now deal on a foot- 
ing of equality. But what Frenchman 
who has visited Germany of late would 
question her vitality, her formidable gift 
for growth? What good does it do to 
deny facts that the whole world recog- 
nizes? It is not the Locarno Agreement 
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that has made a strong Germany, but it 
is a strong Germany that has made the 
Locarno Agreement necessary. How 
could we compromise ourselves in the 
eyes of all the rest of the world by capri- 
ciously refusing the precise and formal 
advantages that were offered us, and 
by obstinately repelling for all time to 
come, irrespective of any reparation 
made to us, Germany’s proffers of 
friendship? To take that attitude 
would have been to proclaim that a new 
war —a war of extermination — was 
inevitable. 

Without doubt controversies will 
arise over the interpretation of the 
Pact. If at some future time Germany 
should try to evade her obligations 
under the Dawes Plan, we should not, 
as things are now, have any means of 
coercing her. That alone creates a 
great temptation to repudiate those 
payments. It is true, on the other hand, 
that we are less interested in receiving 
money from Germany since we have 
discovered that we shall have to drop 
it anyway into Uncle Sam’s bottomless 
money-box. Moreover, what has been 
done so far will amount to little unless 
we also conclude the broad economic 
accords, now under consideration, that 
promise to give Franco-German rela- 
tions an entirely new and permanently 
friendly character. If, to repeat M. 
Briand’s saying, we have laid the foun- 
dations for a United States of Europe, 
we must, without committing ourselves 
too far, contemplate that gigantic in- 
novation courageously and in a large 
way, instead of from the petty stand- 
point of hate-hoarders and vengeance- 
zealots. ... 

Let us then accept with confidence 
and enthusiasm the spirit of Locarno 
and persuade ourselves that it is the 
magnificent prelude to the renaissance of 
a Europe that is struggling to become a 
powerful unity. Even if the spirit of 
Locarno gives us only a truce, — the 
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truce of thirty years that M. Bene’ 
thinks is the minimum, — that alone 
will be a marvelous result that we har- 
rassed Europeans may well greet with 
Joy. 

At the same time let us bear in mind 
that, should we be fated to enter a new 
military era at some future time, the 
laws that preside over the growth and 
decay of nations are still in force. They 
do not cease for a single second to exert 
their influence. A truce! If Germany, 
with her sixty-three million people and 
her colossal industries, feels to-day 
the need of a truce, it is because she 
wishes to attract foreign capital, to 
initiate new and greater undertakings, 
to accumulate new resources, and to 
win new economic victories. A truce? 
But if, thirty years from now, Germany 
has ninety million people and unques- 
tioned industrial supremacy, while 
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France is struggling along with her 
present thirty-nine million, is n’t it true 
that we shall have suffered the most 
irretrievable of defeats in the very midst 
of peace? Germany understands that, 
whatever happens, time works for her. 
That is doubtless the secret of her 
wisdom. 

A truce? And what shall we do with 
this truce? Shall we, complacently re- 
assured, waste it in boulevard indul- 
gences and Byzantine controversies? 
Yes, if we are content to fall into final 
decay. But if we want to survive, we 
must profit by this respite to reform our 
manners, to remake our country, to 
reinspire our science, to improve our 
sanitation, to combat infantile mortal- 
ity, to encourage large families, to pro- 
tect maternity — in a word, to rein- 
vigorate our people physically and 
morally. 


THE DISEASE OF WILSONISM! 


BY B. IFOR EVANS 


For some undiscoverable reason it 
seems to be an essential of contro- 
versial etiquette to avoid any reference 
to the United States which shall suggest 
adverse criticism. One might imagine 
that we were a nation of small boys un- 
willing to offend the rich uncle who 
has all the half-crowns in his bulging 
pockets. And yet, since we have 
strained our financial position in order 
to meet our American obligations, we 
may surely claim at least the right to 
be explicit. 

I have been traveling in the Orient 


1 From the Saturday Review (London Tory 
weekly), October 31 


for a year as a student of politics, and 
I have found how the disease of Wil- 
sonism, that by-product of American 
Puritanism and American ignorance, 
has affected Eastern nations. I do not 
wish to go so far as the American 
critic, Mr. H. L. Mencken, who wrote 
recently of the ‘late Woodrow’s 
hypocritical Fourteen Points — a delib- 
erate and successful device to divide 
and conquer the Germans.’ My sole 
indictment is against the narrow pro- 
vincialism of America which led to the 
belief that the mere enunciation of 
such a phrase as ‘universal self-deter- 
mination’ would save the world, and 
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against those of us who allowed the 
treachery of words to deceive us into 
supporting the belief. 

Wilson never realized that facts and 
men and religions and intrigues and 
corruptions control us, and that no 
mere phrase, even if it is dignified with 
the name of principle, can save us. 
To consider the position in Egypt: 
what would the phrase ‘self-deter- 
mination’ mean if dropped into the 
maelstrom of Egyptian politics to- 
day? If it connotes the immediate 
removal of all foreign administrative 
control, that would result, not in 
self-determination, but in the rule of 
a small Circassian minority over a 
large and illiterate peasantry. Does 
American political idealism, bred in 
the cloistral atmosphere of Princeton, 
believe in the restoration of the lashing 
kurbash and the forced labor of the 
corvée? 

Since the war Wilsonism has spread 
through the East like a plague. To- 


day, I suppose, it is the fourth or fifth 
great religion of the world. Wilson, 
like many other prophets, had the 
capacity of dying at the dramatic 
moment just before his doctrines be- 
came uncomfortable: they were still 
the flaming vision untarnished by any 


contact with facts. But it must be 
remembered that Washington did not 
believe in Wilsonism, neither did the 
Anglo-Saxon people, nor Europeans 
generally, at the time when America 
was first settled. Our Empire was won, 
just as America was won, by right of 
conquest, at a time when conquest 
was a delectable occupation of all true 
gentlemen. Our Empire, let us admit it 
freely, was founded by a series of 
amazing victories. Once we had ac- 
quired that Empire our moral con- 
science changed. It was as if we tried 
to govern by the dictates of the Sermon 
on the Mount an Empire that we had 
acquired by the methods of Trajan. 
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Even in the days before Wilson was 
known as a worthy Presbyterian don 
in Princeton we were engaged in the 
difficult and dangerous task of an 
evolutionary process to self-govern- 
ment. We knew that before people can 
rule they must be educated into literacy 
and tutored into representative in- 
stitutions. Wilson dreamed that it 
could all be done in a day and with a 
single phrase. 

The degree of self-government that 
we gave the Egyptian people by the 
Proclamation of 1922 marks a piece of 
voluntary self-abnegation unparalleled 
in history. Unfortunately it has proved 
an unwarrantable step, for corruption 
and inadequacy are stealing back into 
Egyptian life, a slow tide which may 
finally plunge this country into the 
chaos to which Ismail brought it forty 
years ago. Let it be remembered, too, 
that the Egyptians least of all people in 
the world believe in self-determination; 
they have made persistent claims to 
the Sudan, a country to which their 
claim, even by conquest, is an ex- 
tremely dubious one. In a_ word, 
Wilsonism’s only effect upon Egypt 
was to swell a minority of the pop- 
ulation with such pride that they 
thought the whole of the business of 
the Versailles Conference could be 
delayed to hear their grievance: it led 
them to bring to a head the fateful 
rebellion of 1919, and blocked up the 
passages of harmonious evolutionary 
self-government with masses of unin- 
telligible verbiage. 

In India I discussed Wilsonism with 
Gandhi. ‘What,’ I asked, ‘would self- 
determination mean in India to-day?’ 
Gandhi replied that he took the term 
to imply the removal of all British 
control from India. ‘That,’ he added, 
‘would mean civil war, in all probabil- 
ity — war between Hindus and Mos- 
lems.’ Intelligent Indian leaders to- 
day, even Swarajists and those whose 
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doctrines and attitude are consistently 
anti-British, crave not for complete 
self-determination but for a hastening 
of the evolutionary process to self- 
government. In Delhi I discussed this 
same question with Mr. Ginnah, the 
very able young Moslem leader of the 
Independent Party. Though he be- 
lieved that the degree of self-govern- 
ment already granted to Indians was 
inadequate, he admitted that for many 
years to come the presence of the Brit- 
ish was essential. Even when: India 
was ready to govern herself, all that 
Mr. Ginnah could suggest as a method 
was ‘the oligarchy of a small minority 
of educated Indians over three hun- 
dred million illiterate peasants.’ In 
India to-day we see a return to sanity, 
after the feverish post-war period in 
which the Ali brothers and other such 
agitators of more than dubious probity 
battened on the unrest which highly 
colored versions of Wilsonism spread 
through the East. 

The world cannot be saved by 


phrases. The great fallacy of Wilson- 
ism was a belief in words. Words are 
a coinage everyone possesses, and yet 
they are the most treacherous ex- 
change in the world. The story has 
still to be written of how Wilson’s 


phrase, ‘self-determination,’ trans- 
muted by the Eastern imagination, 
brought agitation and unrest in the 
post-war years. I believe that both we 
ourselves and the Eastern peoples with 
whom we are connected have outlived 
the fallacy of the phrase. Yet this 
remains, that in the face of American 
sentimentalism which is untutored by 
much knowledge of foreign affairs we 
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should never be apologetic. If we 
think of the Egypt of Ismail’s day 
when a nation went into pawn at the 
bidding of international finance, if we 
remember the Egypt of Cromer’s day 
struggling under careful stewardship to 
prosperity, and, finally, see the pros- 
perous free peasant of to-day, we find 
nothing of which we need be ashamed. 

I remember one day approaching the 
harbor at Bombay with the president of 
a great American corporation. He 
said, ‘I have traveled round the world 
six times. It has changed my outlook. 
To-day I believe Great Britain to be 
the greatest civilizing force in the 
world.’ That opinion had been reached 
by personal contact with conditions; 
but even those who from the rostra of 
their Main Streets condemn us and 
think that our day as a civilizing force 
is over have yet to show us how to 
liquidate our responsibilities. It would 
be well for us to take stock of our posi- 
tion. Once as an Anglo-Saxon people 
we believed in ourselves and our mis- 
sion. We thought we were doing a big 
job in the East, and doing it fairly well. 
Since the war we have lived, from an 
imperial point of view, in a miasma of 
introspection and inertia. Yet these 
larger responsibilities are with us 
along with redoubled domestic cares. 
The perfervid unreality of the post-war 
period in the East has passed; the reign 
of the phrase is over; perhaps now as 
a new High Commissioner enters the 
Residency at Cairo, and as a new Vice- 
roy will soon be on his way to Delhi, we 
might take a larger survey of our wider 
responsibilities and settle what our 
future policy is to be. 











THE recent meetings at Geneva and 
Locarno have given the caricaturist an 
abundance of material for his crayon. 
Let us hope that it is an augury of 
the new peace-era which promises to 
be associated with the latter town that 
in the following sketches the spirit of 
fun has so largely replaced to-day the 
spirit of hatred depicted in the car- 
toons of the war and post-war periods. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his mon- 
ocle have an irresistible attraction for 
the pressman’s facile pen. But the 
British Foreign Minister sometimes 
dons Yankee tortoiseshells, if we are to 
believe the man who draws the pic- 
tures for Frankfurter Zeitung, who pre- 
sents him in two versions — first as he 
looks when he wants to be seen, and 
second as he looks when he wants to 





M. Briand, the Foreign Minister of 
France, emerges from the artist’s 
sketch-pad a hairy contrast to Herr 
Luther, the German Chancellor. 
Derso, the famous caricaturist, caught 
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EUROPEANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


A CARICATURISTS’ SYMPOSIUM 








them thus discussing pacts — or was it 
the weather? — at Locarno. 





German caricaturists are quite as 
gentle with M. Briand and as unspar- 
ing with Herrn. Luther and Strese- 
mann as are the press artists of any 
other nationality. Neue Ziircher Zeit- 
ung sees deep political significance in 
this. ‘Without overemphasizing it, 
this kindly treatment of Briand is an 
obvious indication of a pleasanter pop- 
ular mood toward France in Germany, 
dating from the time when men like 
Herriot, Painlevé, and Briand rose 
to power. Popular sentiment reveals 
itself more frankly and _ unaffect- 
edly in caricature than in_ political 
editorials. The opinion it crystallizes 
in respect to Briand is, to put it baldly: 
a shrewd, sly old weazel, but no wolf.’ 
This is a radical change from the fa- 
miliar German caricatures of Poincaré, 
which always represented him with a 
bitter, nutcracker face. 

‘Contrast this,’ says the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, ‘with the unsparing 


-cartoons of Luther and Stresemann, 
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neither of whom is a slender Adonis. 
... The latter is always portrayed 
with a series of sweeping circles, in- 
cluding a round, button nose. Chan- 
cellor Luther is even more spherical, if 
possible; and both are represented as 
perfect sinecures for a barber.’ 

Belgium’s representative, M. Van- 
dervelde, is presented by the Daily 
Herald’s artist at Locarno in the fol- 
lowing flattering guise. 


Another Belgian name inseparably 
associated with these conferences is 
that of the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and delegate to the last League 
Assembly, Paul Hymans. 
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Paul Boncour, the eloquent Deputy 
who figures among France’s League 
champions and perennial delegates to 
Geneva, is posed like an orator of the 
Revolutionary Convention by the cari- 
caturist of L’Europe Nouvelle. 


Among the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives from the smaller Powers 
at the last Geneva session was Count 


Albert Apponyi, Hungary’s delegate, 


whose hidalgo features typify the sur- 
vival of the old régime as characteris- 
tically as the Sancho Panza contours 
of Radié, the Croat peasant leader, 
typify the rising Slav democracies of 
Southeastern Europe. The latter acro- 
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batic politician seems to have suffered 
from nothing but lack of exercise dur- 
ing his late imprisonment. 


L’Humanité, who defends the cause 
of the Soviet Star and Sickle in Paris, 
lapses into satire upon its Moscow 
mentors in characterizing M. Painlevé, 
the French Premier, whose Govern- 


ment has just suppressed an ultraradi- 
cal paper in Paris, as ‘M. Painleriff.’ 


A German cartoonist gives us this 
flattering presentation of the parade of 
his country’s delegates across the lobby 
of the Palais Esplanade Hotel at 
Locarno. 
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And now a parting sketch of some of 
the gentlemen of the press by the same 
pencil, of whom the best known are 


Jules Sauerwein of Le Matin, whose 
German name and whose mastery of 
that Janguage have never chilled the 
French fervor kindled by his Mar- 
seille nativity; Grumbach, represent- 
ing Le Quotidien, the youngest but per- 
haps the most influential of all the 
Radical-Democratic organs in Paris; 
Georg Bernhardt of Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, whose pro-Gaelic tendencies 
after the war were in pronounced con- 
trast with the pro-English slant of his 
fellow Liberal, Theodore Wolff of Ber- 
liner Tageblatt; and Wolf von Dewall 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, whose ac- 
count of the last League Assembly we 


_ recently published in the Living Age. 





RED AND YELLOW CANTON ! 


FROM DAY-BY-DAY MEMORANDA 


BY PAUL SCHEFFER 


Our light-draught steamboat enters 
the delta of the Pearl River, which ad- 
vances to meet her through a score of 
placid channels. Narrow stone dikes 
surround the rice-fields that clothe with 
bright verdure the low-lying, stream- 
encompassed islands. Banana plants 
and palm trees dot the landscape. An 
almost oppressive stillness rests upon 
the countryside. 

Our steamer is the only note of dis- 
cord in this symphony of sunshine and 
silence. A detachment of armed volun- 
teers with two Lewis machine-guns 
garrisons the deck. Canton will have 
nothing more to do with England; and 
Canton is our destination. 

In front of the city lies a little island 
— originally a malaria pesthole, now an 
international settlement. On the twen- 
ty-third of June a procession of demon- 
strating Chinese was marching down 
the bank across the channel. Women 
and children, undreaming of danger, 
were watching the show go by. Sud- 
denly firing began, and over one hun- 
dred Chinese were slain. 

I spent one night on this island, for 
it was impossible to get a small boat to 
ferry me across the narrow channel to 
the city. The hotel where I lodged was 
a little fortress with sandbags heaped 
around it. Its dining-room was crowded 
with Europeans whose Chineseservants 
had deserted them. The whole island 

1 From Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), 
October 11, 20 


is provisioned from Hongkong. Not a 
Chinese boat is permitted to touch 
there; not a Chinese vehicle will cross 
the bridge. In spite of its shade trees 
and smooth lawns, the place is no 
paradise just now. Its luxurious villas 
stand half-deserted, its women are 
away, and only its whiskey-flooded club 
is still crowded with sickly-visaged 
gentlemen. Outside are swaggering 
Sikhs, unpleasantly conscious of their 
indispensability. 

Just across the bridge, with its bar- 
ricade of chevaux-de-frise and barbed 
wire, lurks Bolshevism beleaguering the 
proud, comfortable, rich foreign strong- 
hold. I saw a graceful white motor- 
boat speed upstream, carrying a decora- 
tive, satin-clad Chinaman and flying a 
red flag with the hammer and sickle — 
the Soviet consul’s launch. 

On the following day I at length 
succeeded in reaching the German 
Consulate at the farther end of the 
Canton water-front. A German quarter 
has sprung up in the vicinity; for during 
the war our fellow countrymen were 
expelled from the Island as moral 
lepers — greatly to their present ad- 
vantage. They have established a 
little club in their new quarters and live 
here with their wives and families un- 
disturbed — except by the general 
concern that everyone feels as to what 
is to become of Canton if present con- 
ditions continue. Access to the interior 
of the city is difficult, for an unreliable 
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general with his bravos has entrenched 
himself at the railway crossing, where 
he is beleaguered by good-natured but 
vigilant Kuomintang soldiers. The 
more familiar I become with the situa- 
tion here the more resemblance I see 
between Canton to-day and the Italian 
city-republics of the Renaissance, when 
their patrician families were fighting for 
supremacy. 

Hundreds of writers have described 
Canton’s water life, but still it remains 
a constant wonder. Sampans built of 
oiled wood, and cleaner than any Chi- 
nese hut, lie in untold numbers along 
the quays, ranged in orderly ranks like 
soldiers or parked motor-cars. Great 
barges, looking as if they were hewed 
from solid wood, and rectangular down 
to the water-line, drift past, their rear 
decks high in the air, escorted by little 
steamers. Green war-vessels, quite un- 
like any other naval craft I ever saw, 
lie drowsily in the channel. 

Land and water are not separated 
here. Men pass indifferently from one 
to the other in their employments and 
avocations. An unending procession of 
scuffling, haggling, busy, and actually 
or apparently idle brown-skinned men, 
wearing great loosely woven hats, cir- 
culates up and down the interminable 
quays. Ancient rickshas, and not in- 
frequently an automobile, plough their 
way through the ever-moving crowd. 

A strictly Chinese city. There is 
scarcely a European left, except Ger- 
mans in their slowly emptying ware- 
houses and a few Americans and Swiss 
who linger in vague expectation of 
something turning up. Yes, the city is 
more Chinese than ever. To be sure, 
the Russians, the Third International 
men, are working hand in glove with 
the natives. They forgather not far 
from the German settlement in large 
fine houses whose roofs are joined by 
galleries and guarded by sentries. Their 
interests as well as their way of life are 


different from those of other Euro- 
peans— who come here ‘to make 
money and nothing else.’ But the 
closer you get to the Chinaman the 
more resistant he is to your propa- 
ganda. 

An enterprising American has built 
the Asia Hotel, ten stories high and 
large enough to accommodate a store 
besides the original establishment. It 
has a roof garden consisting of three 
tall terraces containing a modern Chi- 
nese theatre and an old-style Chinese 
theatre with lacquer walls, disguised 
voices on the stage, and shrill, ear- 
racking music. The place is crowded all 
the time. It serves Chinese menus, and 
has dwarf trees everywhere. But essen- 
tially the decorations are in bad taste; 
for the Cantonese who crowd it with 
open-mouthed admiration, bringing 
their charming little blue-jacketed chil- 
dren with them, — who trudge along 
proudly and seriously with far more 
composure than their elders, — con- 
sider the old China out of date and the 
art of the movie theatre the only art 
worth admiring. So the horrible repro- 
ductions of Chinese pictures with which 
they decorate the walls of their rooms, 
and the thermos flasks that stand as 
ornaments among their bronzes, are all 
beautiful to them. The American has 
catered to this taste. When the art of 
a nation as great as this one, and pos- 
sessing the oldest traditions in the 
world, becomes depraved, the deprav- 
ity is poignant. 

Toward the east my eyes catch sight 
of another monstrous building —a 
huge elliptical structure pierced with 
arcades and different from any other 
human construction I ever saw. This 
building was not erected by a shrewd 
Yankee taking sharp advantage of 
China’s contemporary vogue, but by a 
native with a touch of Oriental origi- 
nality. 

- The narrow, ware-crowded, awning- 
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shaded alleys of the Inner City make 
the new concrete skyscrapers on the 
quay seem like a bad dream. Hundreds 
of shops filled with jade, silver, ivory, 
porcelain, and ebony, and stores with 
heavily barred shutters thrown back 
and with gorgeous silks and other 
precious merchandise in manifold forms 
gathered from all South China, Burma, 
and Tibet, dazzle the eye. There is 
nothing of the cheap curio-shop about 
these places. Canton is famous for its 
‘Spanish shawls.’ I asked to look at 
some of the best specimens. The sales- 
man asked with a smile: ‘Are you stay- 
ing in China?’ And I was conscious of 
a battery of big black eyes staring at 
me with amusement. 

One emerges from these colorful, 
shady, old, narrow streets into the new 
boulevards. So the concrete skyscrap- 
ers were real after all! The Republic 
has opened wide avenues in all direc- 
tions, but has not built anything along 
them. Odd little makeshift structures 
perched against a back wall mark at 
intervals the new building-line. Some 
of the untouched business streets have 
lost part of their Chinese quality. 
They have modern show-windows and 
Government buildings. Were it not for 
the incessant factional fighting and 
disorder, the town would already be 
completely Americanized. But many 
of its wealthy residents are distrustfully 
deserting it, and to-day no one is 
investing money here. 

I shall always congratulate myself 
upon having stopped at Hotel Asia. 
For six Mexican dollars, plus one dollar 
and forty cents war-tax, I had a suite 
of four rooms on the fifth story. I 
occupied them, but can hardly say I 
slept there. Your Chinaman is an in- 
corrigible nighthawk. Half of the 
doors opening on the hallway stood 
wide open, and noisy Mah Jongg par- 
ties were going on inside the rooms; the 
whole town echoes night and day with 
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the click of the moving pieces. More- 
over, all the life of the city is repeated 
in the hotel corridors. People eat and 
talk there — talk endlessly, or recline 
on the cool matting-covered floors 
dreaming with open eyes and smoking 
long pipes with tiny metal bowls. 

A newly wedded couple are stopping 
on my floor, upon their absurd imita- 
tion-Western wedding-trip. Both are 
very young, as Chinese custom dic- 
tates. He, a mere boy, is somewhat 
self-conscious and embarrassed in spite 
of his Chinese stoicism. She is all 
gentleness and submissiveness, but I 
imagine I can already detect upon her 
face the dawning of that skeptical 
resignation so familiar in the women’s 
apartments of Chinese houses. Since 
sleep is impossible, I leave my hot 
room and pace up and down the corri- 
dor in my Berlin pyjamas, and talk 
with the English-speaking Chinese 
servants. They are all curiosity about 
Germany. Are the Germans really 
republicans? One old merchant specu- 
lates with me over the possibility of 
rechristening with a German name a 
British ship that lies loaded with goods 
for him at Hongkong and thus getting 
it up to Canton. On the third day of 
my stay the European restaurant 
closes. I was the only guest. Asia for 
the Asiatics! 

This great city is such a huge, busy 
place, however, that one has to bethink 
himself to remember politics. He soon 
becomes accustomed to going about 
with an arm-band indicating that he is 
a German, — lest he be taken for a 
hated Britisher, — to meeting strong 
guards posted around many of the 
buildings, and to seeing Mauser pistols 
peeking out of holsters. Things are 
quieting down a bit, for the hated 
Yunan troops have been driven from 
the city. Many of them were dragged 
down to the Bund and frightfully 
mutilated, or thrown into the river to 
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drown. The Canton forces and the 
Whampoa Cadets are for the time being 
complete masters of the situation. 

But I meet unpleasant processions on 
the street: captured strike-breakers, 
mostly people who want to get back to 
Hongkong, led along bareheaded with 
their arms bound close to their sides — 
here in a country where the sun is so 
hot that a Chinaman holds a fan above 
his head when he goes to the next house. 
I shall never forget the appearance of a 
gigantic coolie who was driven down 
the Bund by a crowd armed with bam- 
boo staffs. I have seen even women and 
little girls treated thus. Many of them 
are put in the stocks with no head- 
covering and without water, where they 
are kept for hours. This is called a 
‘sun bath.’ Hongkong has retaliated 
by reviving the cat-o’-nine-tails for 
strike-agitators. 

But the country beyond the city 
lies bathed in sunlight, fertile and fruit- 
ful, breathing peace and plenty. Here 
indeed ‘every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile.’ 

There are about one hundred Rus- 
sian Communists, including women and 
children, in Canton. Their number, 
like everything else, is greatly exag- 
gerated in the foreign settlement. I 
can only give my personal impressions 
of them, and they are not very ade- 
quate, for I was unable to meet Boro- 
din, the leader and the soul of the Mos- 
cow Mission. He surrounds himself 
with a wall of impenetrable formalities, 
and on the very day that I reached 
Canton changed his headquarters to a 
large isolated public building in a re- 
mote section of the city. The Chinese 
whom I met, including several gentle- 
men of influence and authority, did 
their best to convince me that Bol- 
shevism and Communism were not a 
factor in the Canton situation. 

The Russians occupy three large 


modern tenement-houses just outside » 


Canton and close to the quarter where 
the Germans live. The roofs are con- 
nected by bridges. Sentries pace up 
and down upon them all day long. Liao 
Chun-kai, the leader of the strikers, 
was assassinated on August 20. A few 
days later the Chairman of the Kuo- 
mintang Party, Hu Han-ming, was 
arrested. Other arrests followed. As 
a result, the Russians took precautions, 
as everyone must do who plays any 
part in Canton affairs. Unquestionably 
there are violent controversies within 
the Party. Liao Chun-kai was regarded 
as a shrewd man, perhaps a coming 
dictator, and had the strikers com- 
pletely in his hands. He was a close 
associate of Borodin. A Special Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate 
the crime. This was regarded abroad as 
setting up a Cheka in Canton, and as 
proving that the Communists con- 
trolled the city. All over China you 
meet members of the Kuomintang 
Party who have left Canton since the 
death of Sun Yat-sen and who accuse 
its present leaders of being completely 
subservient to Moscow. 

On the other hand, the Chinese lead- 
ers at Canton insist that they are 
entirely independent of Moscow. What 
is Borodin doing? He was called in asa 
special adviser to help organize the 
Kuomintang Party. Sun Yat-sen 
thought it was not enough for the 
Kuomintang to remain like a European 
Party such as suffices in a constitu- 
tionally governed country where other 
vigorous Parties also exist. Borodin 
came after fifteen Russians, mostly 
military instructors, had been at work 
at Canton. Rumor has it that a Politi- 
cal Bureau, a characteristic Moscow 
institution, has recently been set up. 
There is an Executive Committee of 
twenty-five members and an Executive 
Board of sixteen commissars. So 
Canton is ruled by a political party 
upon the Moscow model. A Party dic- 
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tatorship exists, but the resemblance 
ends there; for Canton has no Soviets, 
and so far as I could learn does not 
contemplate establishing them. 

On the contrary, the Canton leaders 
want to summon a constitutional con- 
vention as soon as possible — that is, as 
soon as the Kuomintang no longer fears 
that it will be overthrown. Borodin 
has succeeded in setting up the super- 
structure for a Communist dictator- 
ship, but there is no substructure as in 
Moscow. 

Let me cite one more instance of how 
meticulously consistent Moscow is 
under all conditions. We cannot say 
positively that the Special Commission 
has followed the example of the Cheka 
and covered the whole country with a 
secret network of spies and police. Yet 
such an organization is indispensable 
for any dictatorship. Apparently Liao’s 
assassination was only a beginning. It 
was part of a plot whose obscure and 
tangled threads led to Hongkong and 
can be unraveled only with great diffi- 
culty. The president of the Kuomin- 
tang is mixed up with this investigation 
—a fact that gives rise to all sorts of 
conjectures. It also seems certain that 
Borodin himself is one of the sixteen 
commissars. 

We must bear in mind, too, what the 
Russians have succeeded in doing with 
the army, which was originally nothing 
more than the usual ill-disciplined 
horde of a Chinese provincial satrap. 
By driving the thieving Yunan troops 
out of the city, the Kuomintang has 
made itself popular with the masses. 
But a more important fact is that the 
Kuomintang forces, the Whampoa 
Cadets, have shown themselves to be 
well-trained, well-equipped, snappy 
fighters. The head of the Russian 
Military Mission is a certain Gallant. 
He is credited with cleaning out the 
disorderly provincial troops from Can- 
ton and extending the authority of the 
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city’s rulers over the neighboring 
provinces. The Russians have organ- 
ized an advisory staff to collaborate 
with the army, but every Chinaman 
upon it is a graduate of the Oriental 
University at Moscow. The Whampoa 
Cadets are no mercenaries. 

The Russians have a finger in the 
pie everywhere else. Canton’s trade is 
now regulated by import and export 
licenses. That is how the boycott 
against England is enforced. Russians 
are constantly present in the office that 
issues these licenses. 

Obviously, therefore, Moscow is 
leading the still infantile and wobbly 
Government at Canton by the hand. 
The latter owes its form and adminis- 
trative methods not to Western Europe 
but to Moscow — or, more specifically, 
to the Third International. Before Red 
Army officers come to Canton they are 
released from service in the Russian 
Army and reénlist under the Third 
International at Canton. Other aid is 
received from Russia. Arms, muni- 
tions, and petroleum have come from 
that country since foreign merchants 
have embargoed Canton on account of 
the monopoly established there in dis- 
regard of their preéxisting rights. 
Possibly Russian money is also reaching 
the city. The Russian volunteer fleet 
handles practically all of the foreign 
trade at present. Well-informed judges 
tell me that Canton can be practically 
self-supporting at a pinch. 

Army instructors and political ad- 
visers are no Moscow invention, but 
what do they mean in this particular 
case? We often heard in Moscow the 
remark that the world revolution could 
not start in Europe, the stronghold of 
capitalism, but must begin in the colo- 
nies and less developed countries from 
whose markets capitalism derives its 
strength. Moscow has made no secret 
of the hopes it rests upon China, and 
that country is the centre of its careful, 
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systematic, intelligently designed cam- 
paign. 

But propaganda of world revolution 
is not the only influence at work here. 
The ancient antagonism between Rus- 
sia and England in the Orient still 
survives, and would have brought 
Moscow to China regardless of all else 
the moment Sun Yat-sen fell out with 
the British. And the Russians have 
succeeded beyond all expectation. 
Hongkong’s losses from the present 
troubles already mount into the mil- 
lions. The English themselves admit 
that their fleet cannot help them in this 
kind of battle. The presence of the 
Russians in Canton signifies first that 
Russia’s interests and the interests of 
the Kuomintang are identical — that 
Russia is a useful ally. Consequently, 
she regards the latter country as her 
friend and her protector against the 
foreigner. 

Sun Yat-sen’s programme was not 
only national; it was also social. He 
was interested in the welfare of the 
coolie. Up to the hour of his death, 
while on a trip North intended to bring 
about a reconciliation with Peking, — 
a journey that has been magnified into 
something almost mystical and sacred 
in the minds of the Chinese people, — 
he was a Socialist of the moderate type, 
and not a Communist. He would not 
receive a Communist into his Party 
unless the latter agreed to accept this 
moderate type of Socialism. I do not 
think that he considered the special 
taxes he levied upon the merchants, 
commandeering one fourth of all rents, 
and other similar fiscal measures, as 
having anything to do with the class 
struggle. His Government simply had 
to have money. 

But the real question is what the 
present measures and programme mean 
in the minds of the Third International- 
ists and the Chinese Communists. The 
great strength of the Third Interna- 
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tional lies in its singleness of purpose; 
its internal dissensions spring from 
contrary opinions as to how rapidly 
that purpose can be realized. The pres- 
ent agitation in the provinces around 
Canton, exciting farm laborers against 
farmers and tenant farmers against 
landlords, bears all the hallmarks of 
Moscow; as does likewise the requisi- 
tioning of empty buildings in Canton 
by the workers. The Whampoa Cadets 
are a fine military body, but what will 
they do when enthusiastic young China- 
men straight from the Moscow Oriental 
University have command of them? 
The organization of more than one 
hundred thousand strikers in Hong- 
kong, and of the strike in Canton, was 
a big achievement, and likewise runs 
true to the Russian type. The way the 
Strike Committee meddled with the 
Government had an unmistakably 
Moscow look, as did that Committee’s 
complete subordination to the Party. 
These are only a few indications of the 
many pointing to a systematic Com- 
munist campaign ‘to educate and 
arouse the masses.” 

But they are not positive proofs that 
the Kuomintang and Canton are Red, 
and that Canton is not instead using 
Moscow as its tool to carry out the 
programme of Sun Yat-sen. Many 
facts argue against the assumption that 
Communist theories and Russian agents 
control the Kuomintang — that they 
have ceased to be mere advisers and 
have become its masters. Great efforts 
are being made to revive commerce. 
Many of the richest Chinamen who ran 
away to Hongkong are now trying to 
get back. Hongkong is just now the 
most hopeless place in China in which 
to do business. The Canton authorities 
are trying to reassure and to win the 
confidence of, the merchants. They 
repudiate all idea of Communism at 
their public meetings. I feel certain 
that some rational system of taxation 
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will be worked out, to take the place 
of the present arbitrary exactions. 
Inducements are held out to all for- 
eigners, except Englishmen, to move 
over from the foreign settlements into 
the town proper. I have read carefully 
the Chinese posters addressed to the 
masses that placard the whole city. 
Up to the present they are orthodox, 
according to the creed of Sun Yat-sen, 
and contain no suspicion of a class 
appeal. 

Third Internationalists are always 
Third Internationalists, fanatically in- 
tent upon using every tool that comes 
their way to attain their object, no 
matter how indirectly. The question 
is, how far will they be able to go with 
the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
people? Since the death of Sun Yat- 
sen, who was immediately thereafter 
Leninized, the Party has not grown 
stronger or more united. Jealousy, 
ambition, and personal animosity are 
at work inside its ranks and have given 
the Russians a chance to extend their 
influence and to get the reins in their 
hands. The talk of a Right wing and a 
Left wing in the Kuomintang really 
refers to personal rivalries and fights 
over the spoils. 

But there are other factors in the 
situation. The class struggle and the 
theories of property preached by the 
Communists are regarded by a large 
and controlling section of even the 
younger generation as un-Chinese. The 
powerful influence of Confucianism 
upon the Chinese conception of the 
family, of the community, of social 
relations, and of personal ethics, shows 
itself here. Sun Yat-sen never lost 
touch with this traditional national 
background. His disciples are still very 
numerous. No matter how skillful, 
persistent, and energetic the Russians 
may be, they are certain to encounter 
an instinctive resistance, which is often 
passive in appearance, but is no less 
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tenacious and obstinate for that reason. 
Many Chinese are already saying that 
the Russians are seeking to rob them of 
their independence. That feeling is 
particularly strong among the people 
who have left Canton; and in Canton 
itself many would prefer to have the 
Communists show their colors and 
come out as an independent party. 

But that is just what the Third In- 
ternationalists want to avoid. Their 
fusion with the Kuomintang is an 
absolutely new phenomenon in the 
history of the Chinese people. The 
Communists must use some such device 
to get a foothold. They are as depend- 
ent upon masking themselves under the 
Kuomintang as the Kuomintang is 
dependent upon Russia’s aid and pro- 
tection. So the Russians are mainly 
intent just now on safeguarding and 
increasing the power of Canton and 
extending it over the rest of China. 
The first step in this programme is to 
build up a strong army. For financial 
reasons they cannot do this and at the 
same time indulge in any wild Com- 
munist experiments. Canton’s author- 
ity along the coast extends as far as 
Swatow, where the hatred of England 
has become extraordinarily violent. 
Class agitation has begun to flare up at 
that point, if the report that the land- 
owners are to be compelled to return 
one fourth of their rentals to their 
tenants is true. 

When the president of the Kuomin- 
tang declared recently that one hun- 
dred thousand Canton soldiers must 
clean up China, he probably acted as a 
mouthpiece for the Russians. Chang 
Tso-lin at Mukden has at present in- 
comparably stronger forces and better 
equipment than Canton. But both 
Canton and Moscow have their guns 
trained on Mukden. Nothing prevents 
the two from joining under a Chinese 
Nationalist banner. The Whampoa 
Cadets are an example of how this 
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might be done. They are intended to 
form the nucleus of a truly national 
army, and consist of picked men from 
every province in China. But there 
stil] remains the task of putting a red 
trimming on their yellow uniforms. If 
they win military victories, these will 
automatically bring all China closer to 
Soviet Russia, and such a rapproche- 
ment between the two countries will 
give the Third International the oppor- 
tunity for which it has so patiently and 
carefully prepared. But that day is 
still far distant. It is the day, however, 
to which Canton looks forward. 

On the steamer returning to Hong- 
kong, which I had extraordinary diffi- 
culty in boarding, every inch of deck 
and cabin space was filled with China- 
men, who had been bound for Canton 
but had been refused the right to land. 
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Not a sampan ventured near the 
steamer while it was in port. Motor- 
launches constantly circled around her, 
ready to take stern measures with any 
venturesome boatman who tried to 
approach her. Even students expelled 
from the English schools in Hongkong 
for participating in the strike who had 
come home to Canton were not aJlowed 
to disembark. 


As we leave, the stream is gray and 
yellow. Three or four Chinamen jump 
overboard amid the wild shouting of 
their fellow passengers. Not a sampan 
of the thousands on the river makes a 
move to pick them up. A ship loaded 
with strikers swings motionless in mid- 
stream. A police boat approaches in 
the distance—my last glimpse of 
Canton. 


THIRD CLASS ON THE TRAN S-SIBERIAN i 


BY AMY S. 


‘Ir ’s impossible to travel third-class 
by the Trans-Siberian Railway,’ said 
everyone in Peking. Yet here I am, 
despite the many warnings of loath- 
some diseases and varied species of 
vermin I should encounter, safe in 
London — and unbitten! : 

Moreover, I thoroughly enjoyed the 
journey, accomplishing it more quickly 
and cheaply than I could have done 
by any other route. 

My expenses from Mukden to Lon- 
don, including fare, berth, food, visés, 
tips, cabs, and hotel bills, — three 
nights at Harbin and one in Moscow, 


1From the North China Herald (Shanghai 
British weekly), September 19 
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— were less than thirty pounds, and 
the journey took nineteen days, in- 
cluding two days in Berlin. 

The third-class carriages were well 
arranged, each compartment contain- 
ing six berths. The backs of our seats 
turned up and formed an upper berth 
by so simple a means that a child could 
have worked it, so that when the com- 
partment was not full we let them 
down and had plenty of air. The com- 
partments opened one into the other, 
and at the end one of each carriage 
slept a guard. He looked after us all, 
and cleaned out the carriage twice 
daily. Women came in and scrubbed 
the floors at all the bigger stations. 
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Most of us brought our own bedding, 
but I saw one or two who for a small 
sum hired clean-looking mattresses and 
rugs. Each of us had a numbered berth. 
We all unpacked, and kept our things 
for daily use on a large shelf that ran 
right round the top of the carriage. 
Our daily exercise was jumping out at 
the six or seven halts and rushing 
round, as we only stopped about eight 
minutes. 

As we arrived at a station a bell 
rang once —an indication that we 
could get down with safety. Out we 
all would bundle with our kettles and 
teapots, shouting, ‘Where is the hot 
water?’ Then, somewhere or other, 
we would find boiling water in a boiler 
with taps, which we turned straight 
into the tea ready in our pots, or into 
our kettles. Then on we would rush 
to buy bread and butter at the small 
shops on the platforms or to get out 
bottles filled with deliciously fresh milk 
which the peasants brought. From 
them we could also buy fish, fowls, 
small joints of mutton and veal, fresh 
chops, cream, cheese, and even ice- 
creams, all at very low prices. A good- 
sized cooked fowl cost one shilling and 
sixpence, and ten fried eggs cost 
sixpence. 

Suddenly in the midst of our bar- 
gaining the bell would ring twice — 
and we would scuttle back to our 
carriages, fearing to be left behind and 
be forced to wait a week for the next 
train. When the bell rang three times, 
the train steamed out. 

Besides these halts we stopped twice 
daily at bigger stations for thirty 
minutes or longer. 

A restaurant car available to all 
classes was attached to the train. 
Being dearer, and not providing as 
good food as the peasants brought, 
few of us used it. 

In Peking I had also been warned 
against the people I might meet and 
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the likelihood of being robbed. I lost 
nothing, and mostly met very pleasant 
people. At first not a single soul in my 
carriage knew any language but Rus- 
sian, of which I knew not a word. Yet 
we managed to converse by means of 
gestures and pictures, and here and 
there someone from another carriage 
interpreting. 

Once it was not quite so pleasant. 
A number of Mongols came in after 
midnight and took the three empty 
upper berths. They talked well into 
the small hours, and threw from one to 
the other a long pipe, filled with a 
filthy-smelling tobacco, which each 
smoked in turn. 

Being told I must take some sort 
of disinfectant with me, I bought some. 
‘This,’ I thought, ‘is the moment for 
disinfecting,’ and put a few crystals 
into the water, sprinkled half the 
mugful on the floor, and left the other 
half on the table in the window. At 
three o’clock I was awakened by some 
cold liquid splashing me. A Mongol 
leaning out of the window had spilled 
the glassful over my face and pillow. 
I gave him a piece of my mind in 
English, the gist of which he caught. 
I washed, and lay down again. Sud- 
denly I was reawakened by more cold 
water—this time another Mongol 
above me had thrown some water out 
of the window and it had blown back. 
More words! 

I resolved to get myself moved, and 
on the pathetic plea of not having a 
soul to talk to — and I was enjoying 
the quiet — I was allowed to change. 
This time I was in a compartment with 
a German pastor and his daughter, a 
Polish engineer and his wife, and a 
Russian doctor, all of whom could 
speak either German or French. I was 
more comfortable, but there was less 
privacy and quiet. Nevertheless, we 
were all very friendly, and traveled to 
Moscow together. The Polish engineer, 
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who spoke good Russian, found a small 
inexpensive Bolshevist hotel that was 
spotless. I had been told that the only 
two hotels in Moscow free from vermin 
charged eleven roubles for the night, 
and I paid only four. 

We need not have stayed in Moscow 
had we not been delayed by an accident 
a little way beyond Manchuli, the 
border town between China and Russia. 
A tremendous storm flooded the lines. 
Suddenly the engine stopped and 
backed. We retreated slowly to a 
village, where we stuck for twelve 
hours, never knowing for certain when 
we should start. Thinking it might be 
any moment, we did not dare explore 
much. The only food we could buy 
was eggs and coarse brown bread. 
Just round about we found shells, 
hand-grenades, and numerous old 
bones. The village itself was in ruins, 
and there were large disused barracks 
dropping to pieces. One of the villagers 
told us, when we grumbled at the de- 


lay, that we might consider ourselves 
lucky: the last time a similar accident 
had happened, the engine-driver had 
failed to back in time, the train was 
derailed, and only one third of the 
passengers were saved. 
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We had started badly that day. 
Early in the morning we had to change 
trains and were closely searched at the 
Customs in Manchuli. It was a very 
tiring, lengthy process, partly owing to 
the officials being new at the work; 
and we had also to rebook, which 
tired everyone’s patience, for every 
ticket had to be written out — again 
by someone unused to the job. Hardly 
had we left Manchuli when the train 
stopped and more customs officials 
inspected us once again. And so 
thoroughly! Especially their own com- 
patriots. A Russian girl opposite me 
had a lot of their attention. They 
opened her powder-box and stirred the 
powder about, turned over everything, 
searched her basket, and actually 
broke one of her buns in two! From 
one lady who was traveling with eight 
new hats they kept back five. We all 
rather enjoyed that. 

Except for these searches, which 
meant taking our luggage out and 
back, unpacking and repacking, the 
journey was very easy and pleasant — 
far and away more enjoyable to me 
than six weeks on the sea. 

If ever I go back to China, I shall 
go the same way. 


IN UNEXPLORED KARAKORAM. IV' 


BY PHILIP C. VISSER 


Tue third of July dawned clear and 
sunny in the Ghujerab Valley, and we 
set forth with high hopes and expec- 
tations into the unknown country 
ahead of us. After three hours’ march- 
ing we came to a place where the river 
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bent toward the south. The moun- 
tains were indescribably magnificent 
at this point, and a great glacier ap- 
peared ahead of us cutting off all view 
beyond. We hastened our steps, filled 
with burning curiosity, until we came 
to a point from which the stream was 
visible breaking out of the dark tunnel 
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in the glacier wall. We were at the 
source of the Ghujerab! 

We seated ourselves at the edge of 
the ice in order to take a more leisurely 
survey of our surroundings and discuss 
our further plans. Khan Sahib was in 
a state of great exultation. ‘Sir,’ he 
shouted, ‘this river is longer than the 
Kilik or the Khunjerab. We have ac- 
cordingly discovered to-day the true 
source of the Hunza.’ 

Now you don’t sit down every day 
at the head of a gurgling stream that 
forms the hitherto hidden source of a 
great river. Naturally, therefore, it was 
in a very cheerful mood that we basked 
in the sunshine and discussed our 
future movements. Our original in- 
tention had been to return to the point 
where the valley toward Shimshal 
branches off and follow it, as that was 
the route taken by the shepherds we 
had met farther down the Ghujerab. 
But the temptation presented by the 
shining, never-trodden ice-fields be- 
yond us made us cast our former plans 
to the four winds. It seemed a miser- 
able shame to go back the same way 
we had come when a wonderful, un- 
known mountain-region, never before 
explored and presumably affording a 
direct route into the Shimshal, was 
ahead of us. 

We made this decision quite aware 
that if we found the pass impracticable 
we should have to return to the Ghu- 
jerab and get back to the Shimshal by 
the other route with rebellious coolies 
and short rations. 

After a long debate we decided to 
send Khan Sahib back, so that he 
could take a map of the region out of 
the valley by the usual route to Shim- 
shal, while we tried to make our way 
over the unknown glacier and meet 
him at the latter point. 

Late that afternoon we pitched our 
camp in a little cave that we reached 
after a three hours’ climb over the 
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glacier. Here we reconsidered the 
whole situation. We were in the midst 
of a wonderful mountain-panorama 
about fifteen thousand, six hundred feet 
above the sea. From our camping- 
place we could not see the route ahead; 
but the glacier did not look difficult, 
and it seemed probable that we could 
find a pass a little farther on that 
would not be too dangerous for our 
loaded coolies. So we decided that 
Franz should push on ahead early the 
next morning to hunt for such a point. 
The glacier and the snowy peaks 
surrounding us were still veiled in 
darkness when we left camp the fol- 
lowing morning. The coolies were to 
follow us a few hours later under the 
leadership of Johann, our second Swiss 
guide, so that they could turn around 
immediately if we failed to find a pass. 
The ascent of the glacier was slow but 
easy, and really a pleasure in the cool 
fresh air of early dawn. As we pro- 
ceeded the shadows dispersed before 
the warm rays of the sun, until we 
seemed to be walking over a carpet of 
diamonds. Finally we came in sight of 
the highest point of the glacier and the 
pass ahead. A steep snow wall led to a 
dent in the comb of the ridge. As we 
scanned it more closely, we could see 
the zigzag path that Franz had already 
made, and since he had not returned 
we felt certain that he believed it 
possible to descend on the other side. 
We worked our way through the 
snow, which was melting rapidly under 
the hot sun, and when we reached the 
last turn heard the encouraging yodel 
of our guide. We needed all our strength 
for the last sharp climb. It was 
frightfully steep, and in the thin atmos- 
phere of an elevation of more than 
sixteen thousand feet we could make 
but slow headway. At last I reached 
the top of the snow wall, Franz 
stretched out his hands — a last pull, 
and I stood at the summit, gazingovera 
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marvelous panorama of snow and ice, 
of shimmering peaks and dark preci- 
pices, of threatening canyons and airy 
pinnacles, under the arch of a clear, 
cloudless blue sky. I stood gazing at 
the scene in rapture without uttering a 
word for several minutes. Then I cast 
my eyes down on the glacier that was 
beneath us. 

‘Franz, have we got to go down 
there?’ I exclaimed with a startled 
gasp. The chasm ahead looked fear- 
fully steep, — impossibly steep, — and 
dappled with thin spots of treacherous 
snow hiding ice underneath. 

Franz scratched his head thought- 
fully and studied the descent. ‘Sir, it 
will go,’ was all he said. And we 
prayed fervently from the bottom of 
our hearts that it would go. 

Our rest on the summit was all too 
short, but as soon as the first members 
of our caravan came up we began the 
descent into the chasm, keeping as 
close together as possible in order to 
avoid being hit by the falling stones 
that it was impossible not to dislodge. 
The boulders were loose, and the slight- 
est movement sent them hurtling into 
the abyss below. We also had to be 
extremely careful on account of slip- 
pery rock-surfaces covered by a thin 
ice enamel. The bottom of the chasm 
was filled with irregular snow-mounds, 
and though we found walking there 
most laborious we were in no danger of 
falling. 

We halted for a moment, as soon as 
we reached a safe resting-place, to 
watch our coolies descend. It was 
no light task for Johann to bring them 
down safe and sound, but with the help 
of a rope, and with an immense amount 
of shouting and gesticulating, he 
landed them and their burdens on the 
broad surface of the glacier without 
accident. 

The rest of the way presented no 
difficulties. We had to plough through 
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the usual soggy, soft snow of the lower 
glacier and clamber down the usual 
ugly moraine before the scanty herbage 
of an alpine pasture finally came in 
sight. Here we decided to pitch our 
tent. 

We were in a valley that seemed to 
be uninhabited, but the next day we 
reached a summer camp of Shimshal 
shepherds who told us that it would be 
impossible to go much farther directly 
downstream on account of high water. 
Consequently we should have to make 
a detour over three low passes to reach 
the Shimshal. We asked whether there 
was a direct route over the mountain, 
for it seemed to us that such a trail 
would take us into the valley that 
Khan Sahib would follow on his way to 
Shimshal. They told us it was possible 
for us to get over, but said that it was 
very difficult. 

We decided to venture it. Leaving 
the shepherd’s encampment, we im- 
mediately entered a side valley where 
an almost imperceptible trail led along 
the edge of a dizzy shale precipice, 
overhanging a chasm. The next morn- 
ing found us on the summit of the pass, 
enjoying a new and wonderful pano- 
rama of the Karakoram Mountains. 
The descent was steep, but seemed 
quite easy compared with that of two 
days earlier, and half an hour later we 
had reached the floor of the valley. 

This time our coolies needed no en- 
couragement. They ran ahead as if 
they had no burdens on their backs, 
delighted at the prospect of getting the 
trip over. Forgetting their previous 
fears and labors, they shouted and sang 
like happy children. ‘Down there,’ 
they said, ‘we ’ll find grass, water, 
wood, sheep, and milk.’ We let them 
hurry ahead, while we remained behind 
to admire the wonderful beauty of the 
scene. It impressed us all with a cer- 
tain rare charm. No dark, threatening 


cliffs crowded in upon us here, but 
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instead we gazed upon lofty, majestic 
mountain-sides with bold travertine- 
colored contours. Turbulent little 
brooks galloped through flower-stud- 
ded mountain meadows close at hand. 

In the distance the shining white 
peaks on the other side of the Shimshal 
Valley towered tall and radiant into the 
heavens. 

At a turn in the trail we saw, to our 
astonishment, Khan Sahib’s foreman, 
coming with several coolies to meet us. 
He said his master was waiting for us 
at a camp farther down, which he had 
reached the night before. The coolies 
surrounded us with radiant faces and 
loud shouts of ‘Salaam!’ Then they 
seized my wife, and, despite her pro- 
tests, lifted her on their shoulders and 
carried her triumphantly back to camp. 
It was a real celebration. Khan Sahib 
welcomed us with great joy and intense 
eagerness to learn of our adventures. 

So we had made it in spite of all 
difficulties. The joy of the moment was 
contagious, and was felt by everyone 
who had shared our long and perilous 
labors. 

We spent a wonderful evening in 
that beautiful valley. The coolies sat 
around the camp fire and chatted 
happily. Two big sacks of mail were 
waiting for us. We had many letters 
to read from far-distant friends, and 
two big boxes filled with every con- 
ceivable delicacy — butter, milk, sugar, 
canned goods, cheese, chocolate, cigars, 
and biscuits. 

Khan Sahib sat up until late at night 
working in his tent in order to enter on 
his map the details of the region that I 
had explored. All the white space left 
west of the watershed and north of the 
Shimshal had disappeared, to our to- 
pographer’s unbounded pride and joy. 

We were no less delighted than he 
was with the success of our Khun- 
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jerab-Ghujerab expedition. During the 
month since leaving Pasu we had 
covered over one hundred and ninety- 
three miles, mostly through totally un- 
known country. We had placed more 
than one thousand square miles on the 
map. From thegeographical standpoint, 
perhaps the most important result was 
that we had determined the position of 
a considerable part of the Central 
Asiatic watershed. We had reached the 
source of the Khunjerab, the Ghujerab, 
and several of their important tribu- 
taries. We had discovered an extensive 
glacier district where no one suspected 
the presence of a high mountain region. 
In fact, many of these glaciers were as 
large as the more important glaciers in 
the Alps. Finally, we had discovered 
several peaks more than twenty thou- 
sand feet high and one twenty-two 
thousand feet high. My wife’s botani- 
cal collection included more specimens 
than she had expected to find, and I 
was very well satisfied with our geo- 
logical results. We had made regular 
meteorological observations, and had 
added new specimens to our butterfly 
collection. 

During those peaceful evening hours 
I sat for a long time in front of my tent 
looking at the great wall of the Kara- 
koram Range, beyond which still more 
mysterious and remote peaks gleamed 
in an ethereal, gentle light. And as I 
sat musing there of all sorts of things 
past and future, my mind kept half- 
consciously repeating: ‘We got out of 
the Khunjerab rat-trap.’ 

The next morning we all proceeded 
cheerfully down the goat-path to the 
Shimshal. In less than two hours we 
caught sight of the broad valley 
through the end of the canyon, and a 
village lay on the other side of the 
river amid golden grainfields and green 
orchards. 
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Reapers of Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth will remember a chapter en- 
titled ‘The Pleasantness of American 
Life.’ Throughout the chapter a sharp 
contrast is drawn between social and 
economic conditions in the United 
States on the one hand, and in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe 
on the other. One phrase in particular 
arrests the reader’s attention: ‘The 
wretchedness of Europe is left behind.’ 

When this extreme statement is made 
by a man who was not an American, 
and who was a scholar, an incessant 
and observant traveler and man of af- 
fairs, it is not surprising that Americans 
themselves easily adopt the same point 
of view. George Washington advised 
his fellow countrymen to keep clear of 
the entanglements of Europe, presum- 
ably because he thought that there 
were many evil things in Europe. Ever 
since then, the citizens of the United 
States have tended to follow his advice 
without question, and to assume that 
Europe was a poor sort of place, worth 
visiting only because of its heritage 
from the past, its Old Masters, its 
medizval churches, its romantic, ruined 
castles. To the ordinary inhabitant of 
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Europe, life is supposed to be a burden. 
The Letters of Walter Hines Page, even 
the letters written before the Great 
War, express the same kind sympathy: 
he speaks of the sorrows of Europe, 
melancholy, army-ridden, overtaxed. 

The whole thing is a myth due partly 
to the self-satisfied feeling, the sense of 
superiority, which seems to grow nat- 
urally in all new countries; it is also 
due, probably, to the sight of miserable 
immigrants from Eastern Europe hud- 
dling into the ports of New England, 
as if Europe were a plague which they 
were leaving behind them. In South- 
eastern Europe there was during the 
nineteenth century a good deal of 
misery, due to the effects of Turkish 
maladministration. In Russia the con- 
ditions of life were badly spoken of, and 
the fault was imputed to the Tsarist 
régime. It is recognized now that the 
real misery of Russia has come about 
since the Bolshevist revolution of 1917. 
But putting aside the consideration of 
Russia and Southeastern Europe, let 
us concentrate on Western Europe. 
That life is pleasant there is proved by 
this: practically every inhabitant of 
Western Europe is proud of his particu- 
lar country and likes his life there. 
From the new countries of the world 
there is a continuous back flow to 
Western Europe of people looking for 
cultured enjoyment; and most of the 
things that give grace and beauty to 
life in the New World are still drawn 
from the Old. 

Bryce’s chapter on the ‘Pleasantness 
of American Life’ is immediately fol- 
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lowed by another on the ‘Uniformity 
of American Life.’ Thus, without con- 
sciously felt connection in the author’s 
mind, are the light and shade described. 
Life as described in chapter cx1 is 
pleasant in America, because every- 
body has enough to eat and drink, and 
feels free and equal with his neighbors; 
but in chapter cxu life is apt to be dull, 
because town-planning and modern 
machinery and newness make every- 
thing look a little like everything else. 
Now, in Western Europe, no two things 
are the same. Nature, as in America, 
is infinitely diverse; but more than that, 
the civilization of Western Europe, be- 
cause it has grown throughout the 
ages and has not been made, is in- 
finitely various. There is a variety of 
beautiful things everywhere in Western 
Europe. 

Perhaps the first thing that an ob- 
server would notice is the pleasant 
aspect that Europe presents. It is a 
neat, well-arranged place, and highly 
picturesque. The scenes of pasture and 
stream, with a spire on the sky-line, and 
cattle with a homestead in the middle 
distance, such as Hobbema or Ruysdael 
painted, or the woodland and hills with 
an ancient ruin of the pictures of 
Claude, or the sunny meadows and 
cultivated fields of Corot, or the com- 
bination of mountains, lake, and medi- 
eval walled town which appear in the 
backgrounds of Raphael’s or Titian’s 
paintings, are not highly idealized 
or specially selected landscapes; they 
can be seen almost anywhere either in 
Holland, or France, or Italy, with the 
same skies and the same sunsets, the 
same brilliant colors, the same faces of 
men and things, as when the Masters 
painted them. Western Europe is a 
garden; the town has never managed to 
absorb all the life of the countryside. 
As the population has grown, the land 
has come to be possessed by more and 
more individuals. The ground has be- 
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come too valuable to be wasted by walls 
and ditches. Therefore, the passer-by 
has the delicious spectacle of miles of 
open fields. Large spaces possessed by a 
numerous population in severalty, 
varied in color by the different crops 
which each peasant or farmer grows 
upon his patches of ground, are studded 
with the trim homesteads of the culti- 
vators. 

The ideal scene of human occupa- 
tion, to which, however, the larger 
States approximate, is a Swiss valley — 
not a sign of wall or fence, hedge or 
ditch, but a pleasant intermingling of 
vividly green grass-land, blue-flowering 
lucerne, yellowing corn, rows of pota- 
toes and green food, with the neat 
farmhouses, the stacks of cut wood and 
faggots; while from the uplands comes 
the tinkling of cowbells. In countries 
where there are no high pastures, no 
‘alps,’ the cattle are tethered and daily 
take their ration, eating a large circular 
slice of clover or grass. Beauties of 
nature are found in every part of the 
world. In Western Europe there is the 
additional beauty which man has made 
and maintains, the result of two thou- 
sand years of adaptive cultivation. 

Like the countryside, the towns of 
Europe have a pleasant, varied aspect. 
Most of them date from an age when 
architecture and craftsmanship flour- 
ished, when time and labor needed not 
to be spared in the beautifying of a 
building. Age alone does not neces- 
sarily make a thing beautiful, but it 
does, at least, usually gather romantic 
associations about a place. Besides, all 
men prefer beautiful things to ugly, so 
that in the passage of time the ugly 
buildings tend to be destroyed and the 
beautiful to survive. Thus it may be 
said of the hundreds of famous spots in 
European cities, the Grand’ Place, for 
instance, of Brussels, or the Forum of 
Rome, that they have survived because 
of their intrinsic beauty, as well as for 
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the romantic and historical associations 
which adhere to them. 

It is, however, not merely the rich 
inheritance from the past that makes 
the towns of Europe lovely. It is also 
the unbroken tradition of art from this 
past. Taste and style have never been 
lost. The new buildings of Paris or of 
Barcelona or Berne, original and char- 
acteristic of their builders though they 
are, and the new gardens which every 
city has created, have a grace and 
harmony that are due to the unbroken 
tradition of the Renaissance. If a visi- 
tor stands in the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, with his back to the Louvre, and 
looks across the Place de la Concorde 
up the long avenue of the Champs 
Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, he 
does not feel that he is in new surround- 
ings, although many old things were de- 
stroyed in the last hundred years to 
make what he sees. 

The essential virtue of almost every 
town or city of Western Europe is that 
it has a personality; it began as the 
work of some man or some few men, it 
is associated with their name and 
character, and it has grown outward 
from this kernel. Thus every city has a 
natural centre—a cathedral or a 
palace, or a market-place; and it has a 
hero or a heroine, priest, nobleman, 
merchant,—or merchant guild, — 
who has set a mark upon it. Berlin is 
reminiscent of Frederick II, the Hague 
of William of Orange, Vienna of Maria 
Theresa, Old Paris of Saint Louis, New 
Paris of Napoleon III. The smaller 
cities have often more romantic heroes; 
Rome is the epitome of the political and 
spiritual influences of the West. 

Western Europe is not rich; it is 
necessarily a place of hard work and 
frugality and moderate pleasures. 
Probably it is the bourgeois who gets 
most out of this kind of life. The 
educated professional man and his 
family dictate the normal standards in 


politics and society; the virtues of 
Europe are the prudent, kindly virtues 
of the bourgeois; and to his point of 
view the aristocracies on the one hand, 
and the laboring classes on the other, 
tend to approximate. The system of 
education is bourgeois; it is severe, it is 
literary, it is economical, and it requires 
considerable sacrifice. The higher edu- 
cation not merely costs money to the 
student, but it can only be pursued 
successfully by intense mental applica- 
tion and long hours of study. The 
standard is high, because it is the 
standard of a laborious and self-respect- 
ing professional class in old countries 
with long traditions of scholarship and 
where the prizes of professional life are 
few in comparison with the many 
educated people striving for them. 

As mind on the whole rules matter, 
and as the mind of Europe is most 
highly developed in the bourgeois, it is 
he who makes political and social life 
what they are. Europe is the place of 
moderate democracy and the frock- 
coat. The doctor, the lawyer, the civil 
engineer, the professor, and the jour- 
nalist — the highest vocations of the 
normal bourgeois — are the basis of 
legislatures and cabinets; the pre- 
fectures and bureaus are recruited from 
theirsons. The universal means of relaxa- 
tion, the commonest places of pleasure, 
are the public gardens, the museums, 
and the theatres, where wholesome 
intellectual amusement can be had, for 
nothing in the gardens or museums, for 
a moderate price in the theatres of 
classical drama or opera. When the 
bourgeois dies his sons go on as he 
began, with a similar small capital to 
help them along a similar laborious 
avenue of professional work. The 
daughters, too, have their modest 
pecuniary endowment which will help 
their bourgeois husbands to maintain 
the refined home of their class. 

As a governing class the aristocracy 
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in Europe may be said practically to 
have disappeared. Only in Germany 
and the Austrian Empire had they 
conserved some important privileges 
throughout the nineteenth century, and 
practically controlled all the patronage 
of the army and bureaucracy. But even 
in Central Europe the last vestiges of 
feudalism disappeared at the end of 
the Great War. The European aristoc- 
racies are now little more than pictur- 
esque survivals. This picturesqueness, 
the result of historic tradition and 
caste-consciousness, is found at its 
highest in certain of the dispossessed 
dynasties. These oncesovereign houses, 
having been forced to leave, not only 
their throne, but, as a rule, their coun- 
try too, can still command sufficient of 
the ancient loyalties to surround them- 
selves with a little court, and to main- 
tain, without the support which public 
opinion has hitherto given it, the feeling 
and expression of royalty. 

Such ‘unrecognized royalty,’ as it 
might be called, still lives intact in the 
many branches of the House of Bour- 
bon, in the Habsburgs, the Wettins, the 
Wittelsbachs, and in the more modern 
Bonapartes. The catastrophe of the 
war, the destruction of capital, the an- 
nihilation of the mark and the krone, 
have made the maintenance of royal 
state almost impossible for the once 
sovereign families; the little courts 
which flourished in their own way at 
the home of the Miguelite Braganzas at 
Bronnbach, of the Bourbon-Parmas at 
Schwarzau, of the Habsburgs on the 
Lake of Geneva, are now romantic 
memories. 

Such of the dispossessed dynasties as 
still retain some of the outward gran- 
deur and exclusiveness of royalty, de- 
pending no longer on taxes, are sup- 
ported only by inherited fortunes which 
even the most prudent notaries can 
scarcely in these days preserve from a 
rapid depreciation. The rest of the 
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aristocracies, the former feudal sup- 
porters of the royal houses, are in a 
better case; they more easily throw off 
their caste-consciousness, assimilate 
themselves to the well-to-do middle 
class, enter business houses or the pro- 
fessions, and make a substantial living 
by their industry. No longer claiming 
any posts as their right and privilege, 
they are, as a matter of fact, given a 
preference in the sphere for which 
their traditions and environment best 
suit them. In France, for instance, and 
even in democratic Switzerland, the 
former aristocratic families still form 
the background of the diplomatic pro- 
fession. 

Although as a governing class the day 
of the nobility is over, few people really 
bear them any grudge. Consider the 
perpetual extreme difficulty of the task 
of governing masses of people and of 
adjusting their relations; reflect on the 
mistakes which the most scientific 
democratic governments even now 
make; and then one may feel bound to 
admit that those princes and counts of 
the nineteenth century, the men of the 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, silver 
buckles, orders, and decorations, who 
look so blandly out of the portraits in 
the Continental galleries, did not do so 
badly after all in their management of 
affairs. 

The peasantry of Western Europe 
were becoming more and more a peas- 
ant proprietary in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In France the 
progress was almost complete by 1850; 
in Spain and Italy the same thing oc- 
curred, although not quite to the same 
extent. In Prussia the Junkers or 
Squires to the east of the Elbe main- 
tained the system of large-scale farm- 
ing throughout the nineteenth century; 
while in certain of the Habsburg do- 
minions — for instance, Hungary and 
Galicia — the nobles held huge estates 
which were cultivated through bailiffs 
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and hired laborers. In the unsettled 
period after the collapse of the Central 
Powers in 1918 the peasants acquired a 
good deal of land, so much so that the 
changes in Hungary and elsewhere 
have been called the Green Revolution. 

Land is at the present day far more 
divided among the common people 
than it has ever been before. At the 
same time the peasantry are probably 
more prosperous than at any previous 
period. The depreciation of currency 
has only made their produce more 
valuable — corn and olives and other 
raw foodstuffs, the food of man, have 
come back into their old positions of 
measures of value. The soil nearly 
everywhere produces far more than is 
required for the maintenance of the 
labor which is expended upon it. Con- 
sequently the peasant owning his land 
has a surplus, an economic rent, which 
if not high is sufficient to make him a 
man of some substance. The painter of 
the modern peasantry has not yet 
arisen; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that when he does come his pic- 
tures of peasant life will be less cheerful 
than are those of Teniers or Wilkie. 
The development of the peasant now 
approximates him to the small bour- 
geoisie. He is educated; he saves 
money; his sons, who cannot all go on 
the land, have careers opened through 
the national army or the Church, 
which draws its priesthood largely from 
the peasant class, or even in some of the 
liberal professions, particularly that of 
teaching. There still, however, re- 
mains the difficulty of finding a ‘vent’ 
for those young peasants for whom 
there is not sufficient land at home. 
The ancient outlet of emigration is not 
so big as formerly. 

The workmen of Europe are the class 
whose economic position is least stable. 
The old domestic industries which 
produced for local and well-known 
markets have nearly disappeared. In 


their place has gradually come the 
large-scale industry. Improvements of 
mechanism and organization have given 
a constantly increasing output, with a 
consequent necessity for new or wider 
markets to be found. Tremors in these 
markets, the slightest contraction, a 
bankruptcy, react upon the producers 
however far away these are. Conse- 
quently, industrial life is subject to 
vicissitudes, to bad times and good | 
times, owing to causes often quite out- 
side the producers’ control, or even out- 
side their knowledge altogether. 

This uncertainty, this liability to out- 
ward contingencies, is a feature of all 
industrial life, in whatever part of the 
world. In Western. Europe — indeed, 
everywhere west of the Vistula, except 
the Rhineland — it is probably less 
prominent than in Great Britain or the 
United States. In France, Spain, Italy, 
and Austria the small workshop has 
never been wholly displaced by the 
factory; and the factory itself has 
rarely attained the large scale of Eng- 
lish or American grand industry. The 
markets are comparatively limited; 
production is primarily for domestic 
consumption rather than for export; 
consequently employment is not so 
sensitive to reactions from all over the 
world. 

The French and German workman, 
moreover, has not learned to believe 
that it is right not to work hard. He is 
an arduous worker, as anyone may ob- 
serve who stands, for instance, on a 
quay of the Seine and watches gravel 
being shoveled. Hard work keeps down 
cost of production; and low cost of 
production keeps prices stable, and so 
tends to keep employment stable. The 
relatively small or moderate scale of 
many Continental industries has en- 
abled the relations of master and men 
to be maintained more closely than in 
the great English and American in- 
dustries. The families which owned the 
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Mulhouse cotton-mills retained an ac- 
tive interest in the work throughout the 
nineteenth century. Few enormous 
fortunes were made, so that the tend- 
ency for families to retire from business 
and to become a moneyed aristocracy 
never became very prominent. The 
workpeople, although by no means in- 
sensible to the ‘labor’ or ‘proletarian’ 
movement, have never become wholly 
estranged from the owners. 

The pleasantness of European life 
might be indicated by half a dozen or 
rather more definite points. There is, 
firstly, the low cost of living. La vie 
cote chére is a common complaint in 
French newspapers. In other Euro- 
pean countries the same grievance is 
felt. Nevertheless, judged by the 
standards of the New World, the cost 
of living in Europe is low. The rewards 
of labor and enterprise are also, it is 
true, lower in Europe than in the New 
World, but they are better distributed. 
There are few great fortunes; in the 
economy of peoples, the last hundred 
years have produced a leveling-up. The 
motor-car is not a common thing in 
Western Europe, but nearly everybody 
has a bicycle. 

Along with a low cost of living, 
Western Europe enjoys a temperate 
climate; indeed, this partly contributes 
to the low cost; for people have not to 
employ a large proportion of their labor 
and resources in keeping themselves 
warm; nor, on the other hand, is their 
energy relaxed by enervating climatic 
conditions. The temperate weather of 
Western Europe makes possible that 


delightful open-air existence in which 


all classes indulge. The Europeans are 
lovers of parks and gardens. The Bois 
de Boulogne, with its riding-tracks, its 
footpaths, its lake, has its counterpart 
in nearly every large town; the bour- 
geois and workman alike each takes his 
family there on free afternoons. A 
German workman may be seen on a 


holiday sitting in a park in the sunlight 
looking placidly at a lake or grove by 
the hour. The normal way in which 
young men spend their holidays is to 
take a knapsack and a stout stick and 
go tramping through the country. The 
walk which the student takes down the 
Rhine in Longfellow’s novel, Hyperion, 
is a regular feature of any summer. The 
universality and the cheapness of the 
inn, the mild yet bracing qualities of 
the air, make this tramping wholesome 
and easy. 

The pleasantness of European life 
comes most essentially from its cul- 
ture, its ancient and daily increasing 
inheritance of intellectual and artistic 
resources. It is in Western Europe that 
everybody can most bountifully enjoy 
what Sainte-Beuve calls ‘the sincere 
love of letters and the innocent charm 
of the Muses.’ Consider three things 
without which it is difficult to believe 
that life can be either noble or enjoy- 
able: these are literature, painting, 
music. Except in the great centres of 
populations, there is an almost com- 
plete famine of these things outside 
Europe. The difficulties under which 
students and scholars, not to mention 
the average intelligent and educated 
man, labor in new countries are almost 
inconceivable. In Western Europe, on 
the other hand, every town has, not 
merely a library of old works, but 
bookshops in which the recent works of 
good literature are stocked as a matter 
of course, and offered for sale. 

Only in one department of literature 
has the New World approached in 
achievement to the Old. This is in 
newspapers and journalism. Yet even 
here the literary tradition of the Old 
World provides a higher medium: the 
standard of Western European journal- 
ism is extremely high; sensationalism 
has never established itself in the press 
columns; and great dailies are pro- 
duced in local centres, each of which 
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has a character of its own. The news- 
papers of Paris are different from but 
not superior to, say, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung of Frankfort, the Vossische 
Zeitung of Berlin, the Kélnische Zeitung 
of Cologne. The journals of Vienna, 
Neue Freie Presse and Neues Wiener 
Journal, are famous. The Corriere della 
Sera of Milan has a European circula- 
tion. These and all the rest which en- 
joy an international reputation can be 
bought for a few cents at almost any 
kiosk in any city of Central or Western 
Europe. It is not the Great States 
only which have journals of reputation 
and literary quality. The Independ- 
ance Belge was one of the leading or- 
gans of Continental liberalism in the 
nineteenth century. Swiss newspapers 
never achieved such a reputation out- 
side their national frontier; but any- 
one who takes up the Journal de Genéve 
or the Neue Ziircher Zeitung will be 
impressed with the wide range of 
interest, the literary expression, and 
the quiet, restrained outlook of these 
papers. ; 
While every Western European city 
has a journal worth reading, it has also 
a theatre and an opera. The educative 
influence of music and. the drama, as 
well as their capacity for affording 
wholesome enjoyment, depends upon 
several factors: the sanity of the tradi- 
tion, the quality of the performers, the 
accessibility of the theatres. In West- 
ern Europe these three factors have 
been steadily nourished. The tradition 
of the classical drama, set by the great 
writers of the Age of Louis XIV, has 
been continuously developed. The pro- 
fession of acting has been sedulously 
cultivated in the permanent companies, 
like the Thé&tre Frangais at Paris, or 
any of the State theatres which have 
never been seriously interrupted since 
the enlightened autocrats of the eight- 
eenth century established them. Ac- 
cessibility is a feature of the European 
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theatre, for, owing to the intensity of 
local life, whether in the provinces of 
the great States or in the capitals of the 
little States, grand opera and the 
classical drama are regular features of 
existence, whether it be in the famous 
centres of Paris, Munich, Vienna, or 
Milan, or in the smaller places, say 
Weimar or Brussels, where operas are 
presented with the same taste, if with 
less imposing grandeur. The once in- 
dependent City-States preserve their 
tradition of independent artistic and 
literary life as carefully as do the great 


capitals. The picture gallery of Basel 


and the opera hous? <: Frankfort are 
not imitations of the better-known gal- 
leries or theatres of Europe: they make 
their own unique contribution to the 
common culture of the West. 

The German historian Treitschke 
wrote that Europe would always re- 
main the centre of the world because it 
had its roots so deeply in the past. 
There have been many catastrophes 
and cataclysms in European history; 
and at one period, after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, there was a danger of 
Western civilization disappearing un- 
der the tide of barbarian invasions. 
But although in everything except re- 
ligion the Middle Ages were a great 
decline from the ancient civilization, the 
heritage of Greece and Rome was never 
wholly lost; and after the Renaissance 
it was recovered, amplified, and in 
many respects improved. This is why 
Western Europe offers the spectacle of 
a balanced civilization: religion, art, 
trade, and commerce have each an 
obvious and allotted space in the out- 
ward scheme of things. The great 
fabric of the medieval church over- 
looks the market-place. Saint Eus- 
tache casts a shadow across the Paris 
halles. 

The last achievement of Western 
Europe should be the peace of the 
world. If history, since the fall of the 
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Roman Empire, has been largely a 
record of wars, it has also been_the 
story of an effort, steadily pursued by 
the best minds, to get back to the 
Roman idea] of a common law of equal- 
ity for the whole world. Western 
Europe is the home of international 
law. On the shore of its lovely and 
famous Lake of Geneva is the seat of 
the League of Nations. It has worked 
out to a logical conclusion the system 
of nationality. It now remains to rec- 
oncile nationalism, without sacrificing 
its virtues, with the wider scheme of 
internationalism. 

The charm of life in Europe is due 
largely to its long-established civiliza- 
tion, to its inheritance, not merely of 
beautiful things, but of social habit and 
manner which conduce to sweetness of 
living. The history of the relations of 
Europe and America are full of witness 
to this charm. Observant Americans, 
intelligent, critical, occasionally even 
unfriendly, cross the Atlantic, and 
sooner or later are conquered by the 
spell. Richard Rush, Edward Everett, 
John Lothrop Motley, John Hay, 
Walter Hines Page, all formed friend- 
ships in England or on the Continent 
and felt the attractiveness of European 
life. Most striking is the way in which 
Page was gradually drawn into the 
solidarity of society on this side of the 
Atlantic. He came almost with a con- 
tempt for old Europe, its aristocracies, 
its armies, its artificial conventions. 
Then the spell began to work: intellec- 
tual poise, ease of manner, the sense of 
justice, breadth of outlook, were still 
found among the old nations, who were 
not yet worn out. Of the British aris- 
tocracy, he wrote, ‘They have the high 
art of living.’ The same idea is ex- 
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pressed in many of Henry James’s 
novels, perhaps nowhere more potently 
than in The Portrait of a Lady, with its 
haunting pervasiveness of European 
atmosphere. 

Balzac has some interesting remarks 
in the opening paragraph of Honorine 
on the pleasantness which he claims to 
be the especial characteristic of French 
life. 

It is excessively difficult [he writes] to find 
again, farfrom France, thecharms of France. 
Other countries offer admirable landscapes; 
they often present a comfort superior to that 
of France, they sometimes display an 
astounding magnificence, grandeur, luxury; 
they are not wanting in grace and noble 
fashions — 


but what they do want, he adds, is 
‘intellectual life, activity of ideas, 
atticisme.’ Balzac goes too far in his 
panegyric, whether it be taken as re- 
ferring to France or to all Western 
Europe. Intellectual life exists in a 
high degree outside Europe. But he is 
correct in saying that Europe excels by 
its atticisme, its continuously cherished 
classical tradition. ‘There is a Euro- 
pean atmosphere,’ wrote Sorel, in 
LT’Europe et la Révolution frangaise. 
He hastens to add that the atmosphere 
is French. Actually, it is classical, it 
comes from the ancient civilization of 
Greece and Rome. Under Imperial 
Rome Western Europe was a unity, 
with a common Jaw, language, and 
economic system, as well as a common 
religion. The Middle Ages never com- 
pletely lost this tradition of unity; the 
Reformation destroyed the religious 
unity, but in other respects the cultural 
affinities of the peoples remain, and 
will doubtless, at some future time, 
produce a United States of Europe. 





FLIGHT FROM CIVILIZATION ' 


BY VIKTOR SCHEIDE-SANGUESSA 


[A Frew weeks ago the Austrian press 
printed a brief item describing the 
rescue of a child from the Danube 
Canal by a ‘nature man’ living ina 
Burgenland forest. The article that 
follows is this man’s reply to one of the 
many letters that he received in con- 
sequence of this incident.] 


My dear Madam: Your letter is the 
most characteristic of the many I have 
received. You write, ‘So you are the 
“nature man”! Please do not attribute 
my letter to idle curiosity — to a desire 
to pry into the private affairs of an- 
other. I should like to know more 
about you, mainly because I rather 
envy you. For I imagine that you took 
refuge in the wilderness, not because 
you were driven to do so by poverty, 
but because the longing to escape from 
our empty and appallingly ugly civili- 
zation became irresistible. I have often 
felt that longing myself, but lack cour- 
age to cut the bonds of my present life 
the way you did. How did you manage 
it? I shall be very grateful if you will 
tell me, and if you will also tell me 
whether your experiment was a success.” 

I hope you will pardon me,:my dear 
madam, if in answering your request 
frankly I may be compelled to disap- 
point you. Many years ago I saw a 
turtle race in the Zodlogical Gardens at 
London. Children perched themselves 
on the shells of great turtles, holding 
sticks in their hands at the end of which 
hung a bunch of lettuce. They dangled 

1From Neues Wiener Tagblatt (Vienna Con- 
servative daily), October 4 


the lettuce in front of the turtles, and 
the awkward animals, in their eager- 
ness to get it, scrambled forward with 
a celerity of which I should never have 
supposed them capable. At the finish 
the kind-hearted children fed the lettuce 
to the turtles, regardless whether they 
won the race or not. 

I often recall that turtle race as an 
image of human life. It is only neces- 
sary to watch the people on the street 
to see how they resemble those turtles 
chasing a bunch of lettuce — anxious, 
hurried, afraid of getting there too late. 
Perhaps I had let my mind dwell upon 
this analogy too much; perhaps I had 
an inferiority complex. Possibly my 
longing for the success the rest were 
seeking was stronger than I imagined. 
Be this as it may, an overpowering 
sense of personal worthlessness, of 
being a hopeless failure, finally seized 
me. All my cares and labors seemed to 
liave no other reason in the scheme of 
things than to prolong my useless ex- 
istence. 

Eventually the thought of remaining 
in the city and its crowds became 
intolerable. The few peasants I had 
known were not much more satisfactory 
than townspeople. But a forest soli- 
tude — perhaps that offered an escape. 
At worst I could go out in the woods 
and die. The idea of getting back to 
Nature took complete possession of me, 
and Lux, my big German collie, and I 
set forth to find her. 

So you see, my dear madam, I did 
not leave much behind me. On the con- 
trary, I took my best friend with me. 
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I do not think that a person can truly 
leave behind him anything that is dear 
to him. He takes it with him, at least 
in his thoughts. I do not know that it 
adds much to my story to tell you that 
for the first few days in the forest the 
cold and dampness and discomfort and 
the sudden change of diet made me ill. 
Peace with myself and contentment 
with my lot came slowly. 

It is worth recording, however, that 
I never could have lived under such 
primitive conditions for so many weeks 
— all I took with me was an old blanket, 
a knife, three dishes, some matches, 
and a little salt — if I had not had my 
dog Lux. He was not only a devoted 
companion, but an indispensable aid in 
hunting. He took to wild life better 
than I did, and really was my teacher. 
I had plenty to eat — fruits and vege- 
tables from the neighboring farms, fish 
and shellfish from a brook, and now and 
then a bit of game that I owed moreto 
good luck than to my skill as a Nimrod. 

You ask me, dear madam, whether 
the experience was worth while. I 
have pondered a long time what I could 
reply with a clear conscience, that 
would be satisfactory and helpful. As 
long as I lived in the woods I was almost 
perfectly happy. Life there had a dif- 
ferent rhythm. Everything was so 
simple and understandable: toil, effort, 
rest, fear, victory. I had time to think 
and to dream. The sunshine that 
warmed my ill-clad body was luxury. 
No one asked me for tips. I swam races 
with my dog unconcerned over bathing- 
suits and bathhouse fees. I was never 
too late; I had no duties; my few needs 
were easily supplied. After I had be- 
come accustomed to the life, my feeling 
of perfect physical health, which I had 
seldom before experienced, was a source 
of positive pleasure. Hunger and eat- 
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ing, exertion and repose, had a keen 
zest they never had had before. And 
my dog enjoyed the life immensely. 

One day a gentleman surprised us, 
to whom I had to explain our unusual 
appearance and the reason we were 
there. He was a good, clever man, who 
really wanted to help me. But it was 
quite impossible to make him under- 
stand that the best help he could give 
us was to let us alone. He had to tell 
the newspapers about us, and our idyl 
was atan end. Reporters came out and 
insisted on taking our photographs. 
A publisher wanted me to write him a 
novel, even going so far as to bring out 
paper and writing-materials for the 
purpose. Charitable old ladies who read 
about us in the newspapers started a 
regular hunt after us. I might have 
easily made quite a reputation as a 
health apostle if I had any gift for act- 
ing. At last I was forced to flee again 
— this time back to the city. Anyway, 
autumn was approaching and cold 
winds began to blow across the stubble. 
A foretaste of winter, for which we were 
not prepared, was in the air. 

Altogether our adventure went off 
very well. We might have got into 
trouble with the gendarmes for trespass- 
ing and poaching and been thrown into 
the nearest lockup. In that case my 
dog would probably have been shot. 
As I look back upon my experience 
I realize that it is very difficult in these 
degenerate days to sever ourselves 
absolutely from civilization. 

As I write you these lines, dear 
madam, in a café, the memories of my 
summer in the forest come back to me 
very vividly. The gentlemen at the 
next table are disputing about their 
last biliiard game. And from the street 
outside I hear rattling, screeching tram- 
cars and tooting automobiles. 
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CLIMBING FUJIYAMA IN WINTER’ 


BY J. SPENCER KENNARD, JR. 


NEARLY every winter one or more 
attempts are made to climb Mount 
Fuji, or at least to go part of the way 
up its snow-covered sides. Compara- 
tively few succeed in reaching the 
summit, due to bad weather, lack of 
proper equipment, lack of experience 
in mountain-climbing, or other cir- 
cumstances. The writer was fortunate 
in reaching the ninth hut just below 
the actual summit, which is the high- 
est point that has been reached this 
season. 

Contrary to a prevailing opinion, the 
climbing of Mount Fuji in winter is 
entirely feasible, and, what is more, 
it is the rarest of sports. It presents 
hardships in unpleasant moments. 
But to any lover of outdoor exercise, 
of real thrills without undue risk, of the 
joy of achievement, of the glorious air 
of the mountains in winter, and of 
beautiful scenery, the trip is well worth 
while. 

There is much misunderstanding 
about the climbing of the mountain 
at such a time of year. Because the 
official season is limited to two months 
in summer many assume that the police 
authorities forbid it. Others, familiar 
with the terrific windstorms that sweep 
the mountain and the thick mantle of 
snow which seems to cover it for so 
much of the year, imagine that the 
cold is beyond human endurance and 
the slopes almost impossible to climb. 
Others, less familiar with mountain- 
climbing, and especially with snow 

1 From the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo American 
daily), January 20 
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ascents, can see only the risks, not 
knowing the many precautions with 
which, as experience has shown, it is 
possible to eliminate nearly all of such 
dangers. 

The decision seriously to investigate 
the feasibility of such a climb — but 
with little hope of getting very far — 
was made only a couple of days pre- 
vious to the attempt, when on a trip 
around the mountain with a friend. 
Therefore the ascent had to be under- 
taken without those extra preparations 
which would have added much to the 
comfort of the venture. But on arriv- 
ing at Subashiri on the afternoon of 
January 3 and telling the proprietor of 
the Okomeya hotel of our desire to try 
the ascent, we found him quite equal 
to the occasion. He, and especially 
his wife, did all in their power to make 
the climb a success. They were able to 
provide extra wrappings with which to 
resist the cold, iron crampons for af- 
fixing to the shoes to prevent slipping, 
and a good Swiss ice-axe which had seen 
service in an ascent by a Japanese 
professor in the month of May a few 
years ago. They also obtained a guide 
on short notice who had the special 
advantage of having been over part of 
the same road on the previous day. 

After completing our preparations, 
we retired about eight o’clock with the 
assurance that we should be awakened 
at one o’clock in the morning to dress 
and have a good breakfast before start- 
ing on the climb. 

The time for departure was set at 
2 a.mM., which, from experience gained 
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in climbing mountains in Switzerland, 
seemed not unreasonably early for 
beginning a good steady climb, and an 
hour at which the snow would afford 
the easiest walking. But, as it worked 
out, everyone overslept, and it was 
three o’clock before we got away — 
with the result that there was not time 
to explore around the actual summit of 
the mountain, as would have been very 
easy but for this late start. 

Passing up through the avenue of 
cryptomerias before the shrine that 
marks the starting-point of the Su- 
bashiri ascent, we entered the rough 
frozen road, which after an hour’s walk 
brought us to the first rest-place. We 
did not stop here, but kept on to the 
Umagaeshi hut, which we reached at 
4.45 and where we paused for five or 
ten minutes. Up to this point the snow 
had been scarce, but from here it began 
to impede progress, and soon we were 
sinking some four or five inches at every 
step. That we were not more impeded 
was due to the scarcity of the recent 
snowfalls, and another time one would 
probably find the snow considerably 
deeper. Another hour brought us to 
hut number one, where again we rested 
a few minutes and then proceeded. 

During the first part of this walk 
the ascent had been quite gradual over 
a wide road, but on the last part the 
road had become much steeper and 
narrower, and was no longer straight 
as before. Also the woods had become 
much denser, and, set off by the white 
snow, were beautiful. Indeed, we 
scarcely appreciated the beauty of the. 
landscape till, at one moment, our lan- 
tern going out, our eyes, no longer 
dazzled by its light, could take in the 
scenery about us. The white snow, 


the tall motionless trees, and the ab- 
solute silence, gave one a very vivid 
sense of his Maker. It is in just such 
spots that men in all ages have found 
God most real. 
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At ten minutes of seven we reached 
the second hut, and stayed here just one 
hour. Another time, however, this 
place should be left at the latest by 
seven o'clock, and if possible by half- 
past six. A good rest is needed at this 
point, nevertheless, for it is here that 
one leaves the shelter of the forest and 
begins the real ascent. 

While this hut would make a very 
unpleasant refuge in a blizzard, with 
the wind howling through the wide 
apertures between the boards, still the 
fact that it is kept open and so well 
stocked with firewood does not a little 
to remove danger from the climb. 
Furthermore, if one did have to seek 
refuge here in a storm, it would be very 
easy to cut off the greater part of the 
room with its gaping cracks by a snow 
partition and a little banking of snow 
on the inside against the other walls. 
There is also a supply of straw mats 
which could be put into similar service 
or used tor added covering. 

If one were planning to spend the 
night anywhere on the mountain, this 
on the whole would be the best hut in 
which to spend it, both because of the 
inexhaustible supply of firewood and 
the fact that it is still in the shelter of 
the woods which connect it up to some 
extent with the outside world. 

If we are informed correctly, there is 
but one other hut on the entire moun- 
tain left open and furnished with a 
stock of firewood to last through a 
storm, and that is the fifth one on this 
same ascent. The fifth, while limited in 
its supply of firewood and exposed, has 
the advantage of being the better- 
built hut and a full two hours nearer 
the summit. 

On leaving this hut we soon passed 
out of the forest and into the open. 
The snow became at once both harder 
and thinner, so that walking was easy. 
The path was very distinct. Indeed it 
continued to be so all the way up the 
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mountain, very little of the marginal 
rows of black stones being buried under 
drifts. These drifts, however, began 
to be quite numerous, compensating 
for the thinness in other places. While 
once in a while one sank into them, 
usually by careful walking it was 
possible to go along on the top of the 
crust. 

f_- The whole scenery about here was 
exceedingly beautiful, the many bushes 
that reach up a considerable distance 
above the forest line being covered with 
a curtain of lacework of tiny icicles and 
particles of snow driven by the wind. 
Also once in a while one got a glimpse 
through a rift in the clouds of the great 
peak, dazzling in its white mantle, 
towering aloft above us against the 
blue sky. A moment later the veil of 
mist would be drawn again across the 
scene and we would continue plodding 
onward. 

Just an hour of such climbing brought 
us to the third hut. The whole ex- 
terior of this has been built of the gray 
volcanic rock, and al] the usual aper- 
tures sealed up with the same stone, 
except the very lower part of a side 
door, which allows just enough space 
to squirm through in case one had to 
seek refuge in an emergency. This hut 
is typical of the great majority, though 
only in this case and in that of Station 
Five did we observe any means of 
access to the interior. 

It was at about this point that we 
began to experience the violence of the 
wind. We had hardly left the shelter 
of the forest before we began to feel it, 
but did not mind it much till we got up 
higher. While it slowed up progress, 
and often chilled us, it was not serious 
at first. The noise of the wind over- 
head, however, was often deafening. 
It is impossible to describe the roar as 
currents of air clashed with one another 
as if in deadly combat, each striving for 


the mastery. It sounded at times like - 
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the peal of giant bells, the booming dia- 
pason of the organ of a great cathedral, 
and the thunder of artillery, all com- 
bining into majestic chords both awful 
and; beautiful. We heard this fighting 
of the winds above us only a few times: 
usually we were in the midst of it where 
we could not appreciate it. But it was 
worth the whole trip just to have 
heard it. 

It was while plodding on between the 
third and fifth huts that our guide 
slipped and slid some forty feet, strik- 
ing against some bushes. He seemed 
little the worse for it save for a painful 
bruise. For a couple of hours or so, 
however, he felt a bit lame, and eventu- 
ally we had to shoulder his pack. If 
I remember rightly, he was not as yet 
wearing his crampons, which would 
have made such a slip practically im- 
possible. Given proper equipment, 
there is no excuse for slipping in 
mountain-climbing on the frozen snow, 
for not only do the sharp points of the 
crampons dig into the ice, making one’s 
steps even more sure than when a per- 
son is walking on an ordinary city 
pavement, but there is also the sharp 
ice-axe to rely on. 

We learned a good lesson, inciden- 
tally, regarding the ice-axe — of how 
useless is any equipment unless one 
knows how to use it. No real Alpine 
climber would ever let his ice-axe out of 
his grasp. To take no chances, astrong 
thong or braided chord binds it to his 
wrist, so that even if he lets go of it it 
will still be with him so that he can 
arrest a fall. He also carries it with 
point away from him — lest he fall on 
it, and that it may the more easily be 
instantly driven into the ice. However, 
in all such matters of Alpine technique 
we found this guide like every other 
alleged guide we have met in Japan — 
absolutely ignorant. Two years ago 
last summer when on an approach to 
Yarigataki, and again the next season 
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when climbing Tsurugi, the same thing 
was experienced with regard to the use 
of the rope, the ignorance of the guide 
in the latter case coming very near 
proving fatal to one of the party. 
These experiences have taught us that 
in Japan one will do well to entrust the 
guide merely with indicating the way 
and carrying the bulk of the load, and 
beyond that to rely absolutely on one’s 
own judgment. 

On the way we noted that there is 
no fourth station. At one point below 
the third hut we saw a place where 
apparently a hut had once stood, in 
which case what must have been the 
fourth hut was renamed as the third. 
This caused surprise at first till 
we recalled the Japanese superstition 
which avoids as far as possible the 
number shi. Nowhere so much as in 
mountain-climbing could a weary 
traveler seeking rest so little afford to 
take it at a place which might bring 
about his death. So the shi go, the 
‘hut of death,’ has wisely been elimi- 
nated. 

In a little less than an hour — at 
twenty minutes to ten — we reached 
the fifth station. This was quite similar 
to the third, except more exposed. 
Crawling in through the little hole left 
on the more sheltered side, we found 
the place quite inviting. The whole of 
the inside was lined with boards, and 
there was no place, apparently, where 
the wind could get through except at 
the back, where there was a section 
with no stone facing and the boards 
had wide cracks between them which 
admitted snow and wind. However, it 
looked as though it would be possible 
to close that up with very few minutes 
of snow-banking. Tucked away in the 
rafters were bundles of firewood, 
sufficient at least to last through any 
ordinary storm that persons taking 
refuge here might have to face, and for 
use of those passing by as we were. 


Indeed this is the point in the ascent to 
which, apparently, guides have no 
objection to taking people, but beyond 
which they are very loath to proceed. 
It required strong inducing to prevent 
the wasting of a valuable hour and to 
get once more on the way. 

The wind became very severe as we 
were leaving here, and we had not gone 
far when the sudden gusts beat down 
upon us with fury. By relieving the 
guide of his pack, however, as he was 
still feeling pain from his fall, and just 
keeping plodding along, the two of us 
reached the sixth hut a little after 
eleven o’clock. 

We found this hut walled up solidly 
and the drifts of snow burying it in 
most places to the roof. We would 
have given much just to have been able 
to get inside, to be out of the wind and 
to light a fire for a few moments, but 
found it impossible. 

We paused in the shelter of one of 
the buildings to eat a bite of lunch. 
This was a mistake, for it took a long 
time to get rid of the chill we caught 
crouching there. Indeed our fingers 
seemed as though frozen, until the 
excruciating pain of resumed circulation 
assured us that all was well. Another 
timewe shall know enough not to pause, 
but to eat while moving. 

Leaving the pack here, we resumed 
the plodding upward. With the wind 
and the high altitude, the speed was 
now very slow. Many were the sug- 
gestions that we give it up and turn 
back. Finally our guide, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that a slip might well 
prove fatal because of the precipice 
below, indicated that he was very loath 
to go farther. Asa matter of fact it was 
dangerous, for we had no rope with 
which, if one slipped, the other could 
hold him back, and we had only one 
ice-axe between us, and the man hold- 
ing that did not know how to use it. So 
we returned to the sixth hut. 
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At this point we parted company, 
the guide going back to the fifth station 
with the pack, a time limit being un- 
fortunately fixed when we were to meet 
there to return to the village. Taking 
the ice-axe, we resumed the climb from 
here alone. It was now just five min- 
utes of twelve, and the time remaining 
for climbing safely very short. A full 
half-hour was consumed in getting 
back to the highest point we had 
reached together. 

Progress over this stretch was very 
slow. It seemed necessary to pause at 
almost every pace and gasp for breath. 
One was reminded a little of the ex- 
perience of the Mount Everest climb- 
ers, who at the highest altitudes had 
to pause for six breaths after cvery 
pace. We found that ten paces, then a 
pause for as many breaths, was one 
good way of keeping up a steady prog- 
ress. Otherwise one would pause too 
long and get chilled. The wind was 
sometimes terrific. We wore heavy 
fur gloves, but they were utterly 
inadequate in this cold, and it was 
necessary now and again to swing 
one’s arms vigorously to keep up the 
circulation. 

No special notice was paid to the 
seventh hut, except that it resembled 
pretty much the third and fourth: a 
hut of black stones, but much larger, as 
we remember, than the others. Our 
real objective, the highest point we 
hoped to reach in the time within 
which it seemed safe to keep pushing 
forward, was the eighth hut: This was 
reached about half-past one. It looked 
like a regular hotel, with one of the 
buildings made of corrugated iron with 
glass windows. We examined it care- 
fully to see if it could be used as a 
refuge in emergency, but found every- 
thing apparently securely closed up. 
There was a large padlock on the main 
door, but we judged that if necessary 
the staples to which it was fastened 
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could be pried off with the point of an 
ice-axe. 

As evidence that this point had been 
reached we scratched our names and 
the date on the wooden wall of a small 
outhouse. Although the wood did not 
appear to be very old, all the softer 
parts of the surface had been eaten 
away by the terrific gales. 

The ninth hut seemed only a short 
distance above this, but it took nearly 
three quarters of an hour to reach it. 
While we were on the way the sun dis- 
appeared behind the mountain, and a 
moment later the wind suddenly ceased 
and all around the noise of the wind 
was succeeded by an intense calm. 
Almost immediately the temperature 
seemed to rise many degrees. From 
feeling so cold that it was difficult to 
keep one’s grip on the ice-axe, one 
suddenly felt quite warm, if not over- 
heated. If one were assured of such an 
absence of wind as this, the climbing of 
the mountain would prove compara- 
tively easy. 

Although, in good weather, the ninth 
hut is only twenty minutes from the 
very top, and in the delightful calm 
that succeeded the storm it would have 
been very easy to make it, the agree- 
ment with the guide to meet him at a 
fixed time made it necessary to turn 
back from here. 

It was very pleasant going down. 
The solemn stillness coupled with the 
grandeur of the mountain was most 
impressive. We doubt if there is any- 
thing more wonderful in this world in 
its majestic beauty than the snow- 
covered sides of a great mountain. If 
anything exceeds it, it is to be up on 
the top of that same mountain looking 
down on a vast panorama many thou- 
sands of feet below. We have enjoyed 
this many times climbing in Switzer- 
land, and little expected to be privileged 
with the same experience on Japan’s 


- great mountain. To be up alone or 
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with a few friends in such surroundings 
is like suddenly stepping into another 
world. There is nothing so exhilarating 
and so purifying to one’s own soul. 
Expressed in song— and one finds it 
hard to refrain from song in such sur- 
roundings — the grandest music of the 
hymn books seems inadequate. 

Thus we found our way downward 
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till we met the guide a little above the 
fifth hut, and from here pushed on 
back to the village. 

The return was uneventful and took 
a little under three and a half hours. 
It was too late to catch the last 
motor-car, which leaves at 4.55, 
and so we had to spend the night 
there. 


THE CHINESE SOUL SELF-INTERPRETED' 


BY KU HUNG-MING 


[Ku Hune-mine probably comes as 
near to being an encyclopedic scholar 
of the eighteenth-century type as any 
living philosopher. He is the principal 
defender of Confucianism in China, and 
is the master of several European lan- 
guages, and has published books in two 
or three of them.] 


Prope often speak of the Chinese 
character. They generalize about it. 
That is a mistake, for the character of a 
North Chinaman is as different from 
the character of a South Chinaman as is 
that of a German from that of an Ital- 
ian. But if there is no such thing as a 
distinct Chinese character, there is a 
distinct Chinese mentality still to be 
found among all the old-style China- 
men, but rapidly disappearing among 
their ‘progressive and modern’ de- 
scendants of the present generation. 
Let us see what this old-style Chinese 
mentality is. If you observe a man 
from the lowest ranks of the people, 
you will find that he is not so rude and 
1From the Journal des Débats, (Paris Con- 


servative daily), August 18, 21, September 1, 2, 4, 
ll 


coarse as a European of the same class. 
The old Chinaman — the true China- 
man, to speak exactly — is a gentle- 
man. I mean by that a person who is 
not rough, rude, or violent, and who 
avoids being disagreeable. This quality 
expresses itself in the passive features 
of the true Chinaman, which ordinarily 
have the repose and reserve of a face 
struck on a coin. 

In other words, the physical and 
moral defects of your true Chinaman, 
though not eliminated, to be sure, are 
mitigated by inbred gentility. He may 
be coarse and he may be ugly, but his 
coarseness and his ugliness are not ac- 
centuated. They do not run to ex- 
tremes. He may be vulgar, but his 
vulgarity is not aggressive or obstreper- 
ous; he may be stupid, but his stupidity 
does not descend to absurdity. If he is 
tricky, his trickery lacks malice. In 
a word, the real Chinaman may have 
physical and moral defects, but he does 
not obtrude them offensively. 

One often hears it said that a for- 
eigner who resides a long time in China 
learns to like the Chinese, but that one 
who lives a long time in Japan learns to 
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dislike the Japanese. I do not know 
that this is true of the Japanese, but I 
do believe that it is true of my own 
countrymen. 

I should call this quality, which wins 
the regard of foreigners, sympathetic 
understanding— an understanding that 
springs less from the head than from 
the heart. I believe this power of 
sympathy is very great and that it is 
due to the fact that the Chinaman lives 
a life of the heart. All the life of a true 
Chinaman is dominated by sentiment, 
by emotion. Let me give two concrete 
examples of what I mean. 

Among my friends was Liang Tung- 
yen, former Minister of Communica- 
tions. We lived together many years 
ago as secretaries of the great Viceroy 
Cheng Chi-tong. One day Liang de- 
scribed to me his great joy at being ap- 
pointed collector of customs at Han- 
kow. He was not especially elated at 
becoming a great mandarin with the 
red staff, at his added honors and rank, 
and at the prospective wealth his new 
post promised him. No, the only thing 
he thought about was the great pleas- 
ure that his appointment would give to 
his aged mother. 

On another occasion, one of my 
Scotch friends, who was a customs 
official, had a Chinese servant who was 
a perfect example of a rogue, a gambler, 
aliar,anda grafter. One day my friend 
fell ill with typhoid fever. No one was 
at hand to nurse him. He thought he 
was going to die. But no, his scapegoat 
of a servant took care of him with a zeal 
and a devotion that his most intimate 
friend would not have rivaled. 

I could give many other examples of 
what I mean. That is why I think that 
what is written in the sacred Book ap- 
plies admirably to the Chinese: Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; for 
she loved much. So a stranger who has 
lived in the country and learned to 
understand the faults of the Chinese 
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also learns to pardon those faults and to 
like the people because they live a life 
so intensely human, so completely 
under the sway of the heart. It is a 
familiar fact that foreign children and 
uneducated foreigners residing in China 
learn the language easily, much more 
easily than educated people. Why? 
Because children and uneducated peo- 
ple think and speak from the heart 
rather than from the head. What is 
said of the kingdom of heaven might 
be said equally well of the Chinese 
language: Except ye... become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

I also think that the remarkable 
memory with which the Chinese are 
gifted is due to the fact that they live a 
life of the heart. We remember much 
better with the heart than with the 
head. The head, the intelligence, is a 
dry and arid sort of thing, while the 
heart is warm and radiant and gentle. 
All people remember better what hap- 
pens in their childhood than what hap- 
pens in their maturity. Why? Because 
children are like the Chinese — they 
learn with their heart rather than with 
their head. 

This brings me back to Chinese po- 
liteness and gentility. It is sincere, 
deep, and intimate. It is what the 
French express so beautifully by po- 
litesse de cour. 

The Chinese are also like children in 
their distaste for science. Everybody 
knows that they have made very little 
progress in physics, mathematics, log- 
ic, or metaphysics. The European 
words ‘science’ and ‘logic’ have no 
equivalents in the Chinese tongue. We 
must recognize that to a certain extent 
we are, in this respect, a nation with an 
arrested development. We are, there- 
fore, a race of children, of big children 
— a primitive people; but at the same 
time we possess certain intellectual and 
racial qualities that primitive races do 
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not possess. These explain why we 
have been able, in the course of our past 
history, to devise social and political 
institutions more stable than any in- 
vented in Europe. Compared with the 
Christian nations of the Middle Ages, 
who likewise lived a life of the heart, 
the Chinese were at that time ration- 
ally the more advanced. No utterly 
primitive nation ever reached that 
stage. I would rather say, therefore, 
that the Chinese are not so much a peo- 
ple with an arrested development as a 
people who possess the secret of eternal 
youth. 

With this preface I am able to answer 
a question that I raised at the be- 
ginning of this article. What is a true 
Chinaman? He is a man who has the 
reason of an adult with the heart of a 
child. 

In my opinion there is a very great 
difference between modern European 
civilization and Chinese civilization. 
European civilization is a battle be- 
tween opposing forces, a constant war- 
fare between art and science on one side 
and religion and philosophy on the 
other. There is no more dreadful war 
than that which rages perpetually be- 
tween the heart and the head. Now for 
the last twenty-five hundred years the 
Chinese have escaped this calamity. 
Modern Europe has a religion that 
satisfies the heart and the emotions, 
but not the head and the reason, and a 
philosophy and science that satisfy the 
reason but not the heart and the emo- 
tions.. In China, on the other hand, 
reason and sentiment, head and heart, 
are in harmony. That is a very essen- 
tial difference. 

Some people say, to be sure, that 
China has no religion. In the European 
sense of the word that is true. The 
masses are indifferent to such ques- 
tions. The temples, ceremonies, and 
rites of Buddhism or Taoism in China 
are places and occasions of recreation 
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rather than of worship. They appeal to 
the esthetic sense of the Chinese rather 
than to their moral and religious in- 
stincts. Not only are the Chinese with- 
out a religion, but we might say that 
they feel no need of a religion. 

How can we explain that? An Eng- 
lishman, Sir Robert Douglas, Professor 
of Chinese in the University of London, 
says in his study of Confucianism: 
‘More than forty generations of Chi- 
nese have obeyed absolutely the law of 
the most Chinese of Chinamen, of 
Confucius whose teaching was perfectly 
adapted to the nature of those whom he 
taught. The Mongolian mind is averse 
to all speculation and rebels against 
whatever transcends experience.’ 

This English professor is right when 
he says that the Chinese do not feel the 
need of a religion; but he is quite wrong 
in affirming that they do not feel this 
need because the Mongolian mind is 
averse to speculation. First of all, re- 
ligion is not a matter of speculation, but 
of sentiment. It is something that re- 
lates to the soul. Even an African 
savage, as soon as he emerges from a 
purely animal existence and becomes 
conscious of what we call a soul, feels 
the need of religion. Likewise the Chi- 
nese Mongolian, who is, I think it will 
be admitted, much superior to the 
African savage, has a soul and therefore 
ought to feel the need of a religion or of 
some substitute for it. And he has that 
substitute. The real reason why the 
Chinese do not feel the lack of religion 
is because they find in Confucianism a 
system of philosophy and ethics, a 
synthesis of society and civilization, 
that take its place. 

It may be objected that Confucian- 
ism is not a religion. That is quite true, 
but only in the European sense of the 
word; and right here lies the grandeur of 
Confucianism. Although not a religion, 
it can supply the place of one and 
make men contented without religion. 
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In my opinion, men need religion in 
the same way that they need science, 
art, and philosophy, because they feel 
a compelling need of penetrating the 
mystery of this wonderful universe that 
surrounds and imprisons them. They 
have a spirit of curiosity that makes 
them want to know the past and to read 
the future as well as the present. Art, 
poetry, philosophy, science, and reli- 
gion help them to bear the burden of 
this unintelligible universe. Art and 
poetry enable the artist and poet to see 
the beauty and the order of the uni- 
verse, and thus lighten its burden for 
them. It was the poet Goethe who said 
that a man who possesses art possesses 
religion, and thereby implied that he 
does not need religion. 

Philosophy enables the philosopher 
to see the method and order of the uni- 
verse, and that lightens its burden for 
him. Philosophers like Spinoza, of 
whom it was said that his halo of 
reason shone as brightly as the halo 
of sanctity around a saint, did not 
need religion. ; 

Similarly science enables the scientist 
to comprehend the law and order of the 
universe, and lessens its burden for 
him. Scientists like Darwin and Haeck- 
el did not feel the need of religion. 

But ordinary men, those who are not 
artists, or poets, or philosophers, or 
scientists, possess only one thing that 
can lift the heavy burden of the mys- 


tery of existence from their souls. It is _ 


religion. How? By giving them faith in 
a supernatural and omnipotent being or 
beings, and thereby a feeling of secu- 
rity, of permanence, of inner peace, of 
infinite repose. The masses will always 
feel the need of a religion until they are 
given something to take its place. Now 
Confucianism gave China something to 
take religion’s place. 

Confucius was born just at the time 
when Chinese feudalism was approach- 
ing its end and the old semipatriarchal 
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society and State required to be re- 
formed. That reforming process was an 
immense task, which threw the affairs 
and the minds of men into great con- 
fusion. Although for the past twenty- 
five hundred years China has not ex- 
perienced any conflict between reason 
and sentiment, between the head and 
the heart, a terrible battle between the 
head and the heart raged in the China 
in which Confucius lived, as there does 
in Europe to-day. The Chinese found 
themselves encumbered with a complex 
body of institutions, traditions, dog- 
mas, and laws handed down by their 
ancestors. They felt that most of these 
were outlived and no longer answered 
to the demands of their lives; that they 
were matters of habit, but not of rea- 
son. The awakening of this feeling 
some twenty-five hundred years ago 
corresponded in China to what is called 
in Europe the rise of Liberalism, of 
the modern mind, of to-day’s spirit 
of inquiry into the why and how of 
things. 

So the old social edifice was over- 
thrown. China faced the task of recon- 
structing a new one on a new and firm 
foundation. What was that foundation 
to be? Several were tried, and failed. 
Some gave too much sway to the heart 
and not enough to the head; others 
gave too much authority to the head 
and not enough to the heart. So there 
was discord, and this discord created 
such universal discontent that many 
Chinese, like the modern Europeans, 
began to advocate wrecking and utterly 
destroying the entire social order. Lao 
Tzii and his most brilliant disciple, 
Chuang Tzi, seeing that there was 
something radically wrong in the con- 
stitution of society, rebelled against it, 
as Tolstoi did in Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. Lao Tzii said to the 
Chinese: ‘Leave all that you have and 
follow me. Withdraw with me to the 
mountains. Let us take refuge in her- 
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mits’ cells, for there alone can we lead 
the life of the heart, the life of immor- 
tality.’ 

It was then that Confucius inter- 
vened. He knew the suffering and the 
misery due to the existing social sys- 
tem, but he did not therefore conclude 
that all society should be destroyed. 
He preached the reconstruction of so- 
ciety on a better foundation, so that a 
man might live a true life, a life of the 
heart, without fleeing from it. He spent 
the remainder of his years trying to 
teach Chinese society the right path. 
But this labor seemed ia vain. There- 
fore, at the end of his life, when he saw 
that he could not prevent the destruc- 
tion of what had been built, he did like 
an architect whose house is on fire and 
who, unable to save the building and its 
contents, rescues his plans and draw- 
ings in order that he may rebuild later. 
Thus Confucius saved the plans and 
drawings ‘of Chinese civilization in 
what we call our Chinese Bible, the 
five canonical books known as I Ching, 
the ‘Five Gospels.’ 

This was not the only great service 
that Confucius rendered to China. He 
did her an equal service in giving her a 
new interpretation, a new synthesis, of 
Chinese civilization, and in defining her 
true principle of government. 

Let us recall that in Europe Plato 
and Aristotle in ancient times, and 
Rousseau and Herbert Spencer in 
modern times, ‘have likewise produced 
a synthesis of civilization. But their 
doctrines influenced only a few edu- 
cated men; they did not reach the 
masses, as did the doctrines of Con- 
fucius, and become the equivalent of a 
religion — not of a religion in its strict 
European sense, but in its broader and 
universal sense, stripped of the idea of 
the supernatural. 

What does the Christian or the 
Buddhist religion teach? It teaches 
people to be good. Confucius does this 


and more. He says, ‘Be a good citizen.’ 
Where the Christian catechism asks, 
‘What is the chief end of man?’ the 
Confucian catechism asks, ‘What is the 
chief end of a citizen?’ — that is to say, 
of man, not as an individual, but in his 
relations with his compatriots, with the 
State. The Christian answers, ‘The 
principal end of man is to glorify God.’ 
The Confucian answers, ‘The principal 
end of man is to be a good son and a 
good citizen.’ Expressed otherwise, to 
be religious in the European sense of 
the word is to be a saint, a Buddha; 
while to be religious in the Confucian 
sense is to live as a good son and a good 
citizen. Or, to give the question still 
another slant, Christianity and Bud- 
dhism are individual religions, church 
religions, while Confucianism is a social 
religion, a religion of the State. The 
real triumph of Confucius was in giving 
the Chinese a true conception of the 
State, and the social code embodied in 
his book Chuen-Ching, or Spring and 
Autumn, composed during the last days 
of his life. He gave the book this name 
because its object was to define the 
moral causes that determine the birth 
and the death, the springtime and the 
autumn, of nations. To a certain ex- 
tent, Confucius teaches here the divine 
duty of loyalty to the State. 4 

During the feudal age preceding 
Confucius, when society and the gov- 
ernment were organized on a semi- 
patriarchal basis and the State was 
merely a sort of family, people did not 
feel the importance of Joyalty to the 
State. All were members of a clan, at- 
tached to the head of the clan by ties 
of affection. But in Confucius’s day the 
feudal system was disappearing and the 
State had taken its place. Therefore it 
was necessary to create in the minds of 
men the sense of civic duty, and to con- 
vince them by solid, lucid, and rational 
arguments of their obligation to recog- 
nize that duty. 
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In 1913 the Minister of Public In- 
struction of Japan, chancing to meet 
me one day, asked me to translate for 
him four Chinese characters in the book 
in which Confucius develops his State 
religion. These four characters were 
ming, fen, ta, and yi. I translated them, 
‘The great principle of honor and duty.’ 

In fact, the whole system of philoso- 
phy and morals taught by Confucius 
can be summarized as ‘the conduct of a 
gentleman.’ The sage defined this code 
of conduct and made it a political re- 
ligion in which he teaches that the only 
true, rational, permanent, and final 
basis of a State, a society, or a civiliza- 
tion is to be found in the sentiment of a 
gentleman — that is to say, in the 
sentiment of honor. No one, of course, 
denies the importance of this sentiment 
of honor, but there are many who do 
not realize that it is something funda- 
mental and indispensable, without 
which civilization cannot exist. Unless 
men have a sense of honor, even gam- 
bling becomes impossible. There can 
be no commerce and no justice without 
it. Otherwise society has no other sup- 
port than force; and even force ceases 
to be effective, for soldiers and police- 
men who have lost the code of honor 
peculiar to their calling are no longer a 
cohesive factor in society. 

In all countries and in all ages the 
history of nations begins with the in- 
stitution of marriage. In Europe reli- 
gion makes marriage a sacrament. The 
law of marriage is prescribed by the 
Church, and its authority is God; but 
this authority is exterior, formal, and I 
might say, legal. The true law, the law 
with a sanction inside the individual, as 
it exists in countries where there is no 
church religion, is the law of the gentle- 
man, the sentiment of honor. Con- 
fucius says: ‘Knowledge of the law of 
gentlemanly conduct begins with the 
knowledge of the relation between hus- 
band and wife.’ . . . 
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I said above that men feel the need 
of religion in a European sense because 
religion offers them a refuge from the 
problem of existence in the omnipo- 
tence of a supernatural being. God, 
who sustains them in their weakness 
during their lifetime, gives them a 
future life after death. For it is human 
nature for men to seek support from 
something stronger in their weakness, 
and to fear death. I just said, likewise, 
that Confucianism takes the place of 
religion. The absolute, or divine duty 
of loyalty to the emperor of which 
every man, woman, and child in the 
great realm of China was conscious 
made the emperor in a sense omnipo- 
tent. Therefore he, as the head of the 
State, inspired the masses of the people 
with the same sentiment of security 
and strength that their conception of 
the Deity gives to the masses in Eu- 
rope. This faith in the emperor also 
gave the Chinese faith in the absolute 
stability and permanence of the State 
— in other words, in the immortality 
of their race. Ancestor-worship is not 
founded so much on the belief in the 
future life as on belief in race immor- 
tality. A Chinaman about to die is not 
consoled by the hope of another life, 
but by the hope that his children and 
grandchildren, and all those dear to 
him, will not forget him and will con- 
tinue to love him to the end of time. 
He dies in the bosom of his family, 
without demanding more than that. 
Death thus gives him the same peace of 
soul that Europeans and all others who 
believe in a revealed religion derive 
from their faith in a future life. There- 
fore Mencius has said: ‘Of the three 
great sins against filial piety the great- 
est is not to have posterity.’ 

So the system of Confucius is based 
on two fundamental conceptions — 
absolute loyalty to the emperor, and 
filial respect for parents. 

One may ask how men can be per- 
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suaded to obey the moral law of Con- 
fucius if they do not believe in and fear 
God as conceived by the revealed reli- 
gions. In my opinion it is an error to 
imagine that men obey the moral law 
prescribed by a religion solely because 
they fear God and His power. The real 
reason that we obey moral laws is that 
we possess a moral sentiment, a senti- 
ment of honor, the sentiment of a 
gentleman. Belief in God is not indis- 
pensable. 

That is why thinkers like Voltaire 
and Thomas Paine became skeptics in 
their day, and why certain rationalists 
of our own times affirm that belief in 
God is a fraud, an imposture invented 
by priests. That is a gross defamation. 
Every great man, every man of high 
intelligence, has believed in God. Con- 
fucius himself believed in Him, al- 
though he speaks of Him but rarely. 
Even Napoleon, who was one of the 
most realistic of men, believed in a 
Deity. The Psalmist says, ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God.’ 
But there are many kinds of belief. 
Men of high intelligence do not believe 
in the same way as ignorant and un- 
tutored men. The belief in God held by 
a person of superior intellect resembles 
that of Spinoza: it is faith in the divine 
order of the universe. That was the 
faith of Confucius, who wrote, ‘When 
sixty years old, I became aware of 
God’s ordinance,’ — that is, of the 
divine order of the universe. Various 
wise men have given different names to 
this divine order. Fichte called it the 
Divine Idea. In the philosophic lan- 
guage of China it is called Tao, or ‘The 
Way.’ But whatever name we give to 
it, a knowledge of this divine order is 
what makes scholars realize the abso- 
lute necessity of obeying moral law, 
which is part of that order. 

Confucius has said: ‘The man who 
does not know God and the divine 
order of the universe cannot be a true 
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gentleman — that is, a moral man.’ 
But what, then, is to happen to the 
masses who are not intelligent enough 
to understand the reasoning of scholars 
and to comprehend the absolute neces- 
sity of obeying moral law? The merit 
of religion is that it renders capable of 
obeying a moral code even those men 
who lack character and intelligence. 
And how does it do this? Not through 
the fear of God, but because men have 
an instinctive moral consciousness. 
That is what Confucius meant when he 
said, ‘A moral law that is exterior to 
man is not a moral law,’ and what 
Christ meant when he said, The king- 
dom of God is within you. Nevertheless, 
belief in God strengthens the inclina- 
tion of the masses to obey the moral 


‘law by giving them a feeling of security 


and permanence. Goethe expresses it 
thus: ‘Piety — that is, faith in God 
taught by religion — is not an end but 
a means of attaining a higher degree of 
culture and human perfection, thanks 
to the perfect peace that it gives the 
body and the spirit.’ This perfect peace 
makes it easier for many to become 
conscious of the moral sentiment within 
them, which is really the only authority 
they obey... . 

Some people believe that the Church 
exists to make men believe in God. 
That is a great mistake. It is one of the 
great errors taught by the Christian 
Churches to-day, which have alienated 
from them so many thinking men. 
James Anthony Froude writes: ‘I have 
heard in England hundreds of sermons 
upon the mysteries of the faith, upon 
the divine mission of the clergy, and the 
like. But rarely have I heard a sermon 
upon moral conduct, upon such simple 
moral commandments as, Thou shalt 
not lie, and Thou shalt not steal.’ This 
writer also is wrong. It is not the func- 
tion of a church to teach morality, but 
to inspire men to be moral, to fill them 
with an emotion that makes them 
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moral, that inclines them to obedience 
of moral law. 

All founders of religion have inspired 
their immediate disciples with a great 
love and devotion for themselves per- 
sonally. When they died, their disci- 
ples founded a church to perpetuate 
this sentiment. Every church in the 
world has had this origin. Each exists 
in order to awaken and cultivate in men 
an inspiration, a vital emotion, that 
will induce them to obey moral law by 
filling them with love and admiration 
of its founder and of God. Among the 
Mohammedans the Prophet, among the 
Christians the Redeemer, serves this 
function. If you ask a good Mussulman 
who believes in God and obeys the 
moral law why he does so, he will say, 
because he believes in Mohammed the 
Prophet. If you ask a good Christian 
who believes in God and obeys the 
mora] law why he does so, he will reply, 
because he loves Christ. Mencius, 
speaking of two Chinese of very Christ- 
like character, said: ‘When men are 
told of the spirit and the character of 
Po-Vi and of Chu-Chi, the worst ban- 
dits become honest and the most 
cowardly become courageous.’ 

Confucianism possesses institutions 
that correspond to the church in other 
countries. They are the school and the 
family. The Chinese word chiao is used 
to designate religion and also education 
and culture. In China the purpose of 
the school is not, as it is in America, to 
teach men to make a living and to ac- 
quire wealth, but to teach them the 
first commandments, ‘Thou shalt not 
lie’ and ‘Thou shalt not steal’ — that 
is, to obey the moral law. But there is 
this difference, nevertheless, between 
the church in countries having a re- 
vealed religion and the school in China. 
The Chinese school does not teach that 
it is man’s supreme duty to love and 
believe in Confucius. The Chinese 
masses do not worship Confucius as the 
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Mohammedans worship Mohammed 
and the Christians worship Jesus 
Christ. Confucius did not found a re- 
ligion. He was not an emotional type 
of man. He descended from a race of 
rulers who combined with the idealistic 
qualities of the Hebrews the intellec- 
tual qualities of the Greeks. I might 
say that he was too highly educated 
and cultivated to belong to the class 
that founds a religion. During his life- 
time he was ignored. Only his most 
intimate disciples knew him well. 
Some time after his death a courtier 
said: ‘In my opinion, this disciple of 
Confucius is much greater than his 
master’; whereupon the disciple an- 
swered: ‘The wall of my house is no 
higher than my shoulder. You can 
look over the top and see whatever lies 
inside. But the wall of the house of my 
master is hundreds of feet high, and 
unless you find its doorway it is im- 
possible to behold the treasures of art 
that lie within.’ 

But how does the school in China 
arouse the emotions necessary to per- 
suade men to obey moral law? Con- 
fucius says: ‘In education, sentiment 
and emotion are aroused by the study 
of poetry, judgment by the study of 
good taste and good manners, character 
by the study of music.’ So in our 
schools we study poetry, good taste, 
good manners, and music, and thanks 
to these studies scholars are taught to 
obey moral law. 

But all men cannot go to school. The 
masses are not subject to this influence. 
How then did Confucius deal with their 
needs? Through the family. If the 
school is the first half, the family is the 
second half of the church of his State 
religion. We might say that in his sys- 
tem the family is the true church and 
the school only a vestibule to that 
church. Its chapel is the ancestral 
tablet in every house; its cathedral is 
the ancestral temple in every village. 

















THE CHINESE. SOUL SELF-INTERPRETED 


Where the Christian Church teaches, 
‘Love Christ,’ the Confucian church 
teaches, ‘Love thy father and thy 
mother.’ The Psaimist says, ‘O ye that 
love the Lord, hate evil.’ The author 
of a book on filial piety, written during 
the Han dynasty and occupying a posi- 
tion in our literature analogous to that 
of the Imitation of Christ in Christian 
literature, says: ‘Let every man who 
loves his father and his mother abjure 
evil.’ Confucius says: ‘To meet in the 
place where our fathers formerly met, to 
perform the same ceremonies they per- 
formed, to play the same music they 
played, to respect those whom they re- 
spected, to love those whom they loved, 
to cherish them in our hearts after 
they die as if they were alive, and 
when they have departed, as if they 
were still with you — that is the su- 
preme command of filial piety.’ And he 
says elsewhere: ‘In respecting the dead, 
in keeping green the memory of the 
deceased, good men grow greater.’ 
Cogitavi dies antiquos, et annos @eternos 
in mente habut. 

Thus the school and the family in- 
culcate a behaviorism that in the 
course of generations has become a 
race quality of the Chinese. 


That is why, for more than twenty- 
five hundred years, there was no con- 
flict in China between the head and the 
heart. It is to Confucius that China 
owes this blessing. Of late years, how- 
ever, some Chinamen have forgotten 
the doctrine to which their country 
owes her strength and happiness, and 
have listened to the doctrines of the 
West. The conflict between the head 
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and the heart, between science and re- 
ligion, that is inherent in European 
civilization has also infected them. 
That was what happened seventy years 
ago, during the fearful Taiping rebel- 
lion. The rebel chief, Hung-Siu-Chuen, 
called himself the Brother of Jesus 
Christ. At that time the demoralized 
masses followed him, fascinated by his 
religious promises. In our days certain 
classes, fascinated by the scientific 
doctrines of Europe, have followed Sun- 
Yat-sen, and we have had a revolution 
whose slogan was, ‘Science first.” But 
neither the Taipings nor the modern 
revolutionists have truly expressed the 
spirit of China. Both falsified the soul 
of the race. 

For, as I have said, the true China- 
man is a man who has the reason of an 
adult and the heart of a child, whose 
intellect is a happy combination of 
emotion and intelligence. The typical 
products of that intellect in art and in 
literature exhibit an equilibrium be- 
tween the heart and the head that gives 
them a peculiar charm. The classical 
literature of China not only plumbs the 
depths of the human emotions, but it 
also possesses the clarity and the rea- 
sonableness of Voltaire. 

I believe that a better knowledge of 
the Chinese mind and soul is very im- 
portant for the Western nations. They 
may learn lessons there that will help 
them to attain a certain equilibrium 
and repose that they now lack. Cer- 
tainly, instead of ignoring, despising, 
and at times trying to destroy, our 
philosophy of life, it would be better for 
them to try to comprehend and appre- 
ciate it, if not to love it. 
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BY JOHN CLARE 


[THE author of the following autobio- 
graphical fragment was the truest 
peasant in English literature — born in 
poverty, with almost no opportunities 
for education and cultivated inter- 
course, and, except for a short flash of 
popularity in London, condemned to a 
life of indigence, obscurity, and finally 
madness. His last years were spent in 
an asylum at Northampton, where he 
died almost wholly forgotten in 1864. 
Yet Clare’s nature poetry attracted the 
attention of men like Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Scott, and the interest of readers 
has been turned to it again recently 
by an edition of his poems prepared by 
Mr. Edmund Blunden.] 


I NEvER had much relish for the pas- 
times of youth. Instead of going out on 
the green at the town end on winter 
Sundays to play football I stuck to my 
corner stool poring over a book. In 
fact, I grew so fond of being alone at 
last that my mother was fain to force 
me into company, for the neighbors had 
assured her mind unto the fact that I 
was no better than crazy, as I was 
thought learned enough for my in- 
tended trade, that of a shoemaker. 
But there used to be one game, 
crookhorn, in those days I liked, and 
duck-under-water on May Eve, or to 
toss the cowslip balls over the garland 
that hung from chimney to chimney 
across the street. And then there was 
going to Eastwell on a Sunday to 
drink sugar and water at the Spring 


1From the Spectator (London Conservative 
weekly), September 19, September 26, October 3 
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head; but enclosure came and drove 
these from the village. I was very fond 
of fishing, and of a Sunday morning I 
have been out before the sun delving 
for worms in some old weed-blanketed 
dunghill and starting off across the 
wet grain that overhung the narrow 
path. I used to stoop to wring my wet 
trouser-bottoms now and then; and off 
again, beating the heavy drops off the 
grain with my pole end, till I came to 
the flood-washed meadow stream. My 
tackle was easily fastened on, and my 
heart would thrill with hopes of success 
as I saw a sizable gudgeon twinkle 
round the glossy pebbles or a fish lap 
after a fly or a floating something on 
the deeper water. Where is the angler 
that hath not felt these delights in his 
young days, and where is an angler 
that doth not feel taken with their 
memory when he is old? 

I was no less fond of robbing the 
poor birds’ nests or searching among the 
prickly furze on the heath, poking a 
stick into rabbit holes and carefully 
observing when I took it out if there 
was down at the end, which was the 
sign of a nest with young. Then in 
went the arm up to the shoulder, and 
fear came upon us that a snake might 
be concealed in the hole, and our bloods 
ran cold within us and started us off to 
other sports. We used to chase the 
squirrels in the woods from grain to 
grain; they would sit washing their 
faces on the other side and then peep at 
us again. We used to get boughs from 
the trees to beat a wasps’ nest, till some 
of us were stung and we ran away. 
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And then the year used to be 
crowned with its holidays as thick as 
the boughs on a harvest home. There 
was the long-wished-for Christmas, the 
celebrated week with two Sundays, 
when we watched the clerk return with 
his bunch of evergreens and ran for our 
bunch to stick in the windows and 
empty candlesticks hanging in the 
corner; or hastened to the woods to 
get ivy branches with their chocolate 
berries, which our parents colored with 
whiting and the blue bag, sticking the 
branches behind the pictures on the 
walls. Then came Valentine. Though 
young, we were not without loves. We 
had our favorites in the village, and we 
listened for the expected noises of 
creeping feet and the tinkling latch as 
eagerly as up-grown lovers. Whether 
they came or not, it made no matter; 
disappointment was nothing in those 
matters; the pleasures of anticipation 
were all. 

After that came the first of April. 
Oh, how we talked and hoped of it ere 
it came; of how we would make April 
fools of everybody and take care not to 
be catched ourselves; but as soon as the 
day came we were the first to be taken 
in by running unconsciously on errands 
for pigeon’s milk, glass-eyed needles, or 
some such April fool. When we were 
undeceived we blushed for shame, and 
took care not to be taken in till the day 
returned again, and the old deceptions 
were so far forgotten as to deceive us 
again. 

Next there was the first of May. We 
were too young to be claimants in the 
up-grown sports, but we joined our 
little interferences with them, and ran 
under the extended handkerchief at 
duck-under-water with the rest un- 
molested. When the feast came, the 
Cross was thronged round with stalls 
of toys, horses on wheels with their 
flowing manes, lambs with their red 
necklaces, and boxcuckoos. We looked 


on these fineries till the imagination 
almost coaxed our itching fingers to 
steal and seemed to upbraid our fears 
for not daring to do it. The sweet- 
meats were unbounded; there was 
barley sugar, candied lemon, candied 
horehound, and candied peppermint, 
with swarms of colored sugarplums 
and tins of lollypops. Our mouths 
watered at such luxuries. We had our 
penny, but we knew not how to lay it 
out. There were gingerbread coaches 
and gingerbread milkmaids, and to 
gratify two propensities, the taste and 
the fancy together, we bought one of 
these gilded toys and thought we had 
husbanded our pennies well till they 
were gone, and we found we had gone 
wrong, and coaxed our parents for 
more, thinking of making better bar- 
gains when we got money again. 

Then came the sheep-shearings, when 
we were sure of frumity from the old 
shepherds if we sought the clipping- 
pens. And lastly came the harvest 
home and its Cross skittles. Ah, what 
a paradise begins with life, and what 
a wilderness the knowledge of the 
world discloses! Surely the garden of 
Eden was nothing more than our first 
parents’ entrance upon life, and the loss 
of it their knowledge of the world. 

After I had done with going to 
school it was proposed that I should be 
bound apprentice to a shoemaker, to 
a man who would have taken me for 
nothing out of kindness to my father. 
But I rather disliked this bondage; I 
whimpered and turned a sullen eye 
upon every persuasion till they gave 
me my will. A neighbor offered to 
teach me his trade, to be a stonemason; 
but I disliked this too, and got off by 
urging a dislike to climbing, though I 
had climbed trees in raptures after the 
nests of kites and magpies. My parents’ 
hopes were almost gone, as_ they 
thought I shammed Abraham with a 
dislike for work and a view to have my 
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liberty and to remain idle. But the 
fact was I felt timid and fearful of 
undertaking the first trial in every- 
thing. 

They would not urge me to anything 
against my will, so I lived on at home, 
taking work as it fell. I went weeding 
wheat in the spring with old women, 
listening to their songs and stories 
which shortened the day; and in sum- 
mer I joined the haymakers in the 
meadow or helped upon the stacks. 
When I was out of work I went to the 
woods gathering rotten sticks or pick- 
ing up the dry cow-dung on the pasture 
for firing. Thus I lived a season, 
spending the intervals at play along 
with sheep-tenders or herdboys in lone 
spots out of sight; for I had grown big 
enough to feel ashamed of it, and I felt 
a sort of hopeless prospect around me of 
not being able to meet manhood as I 
could wish, for I had always that feeling 
of ambition about me that wishes to 
do something to gain notice or to rise 
above its fellows. 

My ambition then was to be a good 
writer, and I took great pains in winter 
nights, my friend, John Turnhill, set- 
ting me copies, who, by the by, was far 
from a good writer himself. I was fond 
of books before I began to write poetry: 
these were such as chance came at, 
sixpenny pamphlets that are in the 
possession of every door-calling hawker 
and found on every bookstall at fairs 
and markets, whose titles are as famil- 
iar to everyone as his own name. Shall 
I repeat some of them? Little Red 
Riding Hood, Valentine and Orson, 
Jack and the Giants, Tom Long the 
Carrier, The King and the Cobbler, 
Sawny Bean, The Seven Sleepers, 
Tom Hickathrift, Johnny Armstrong, 
Idle Lawrence, who carried that power- 
spell about him that laid everybody 
to sleep, Old Mother Bunch, Robin 
Hood’s Garland, Old Mother Shipton’s 
and Old Nixon’s Prophecies, History 


of Gotham, and many others. Shall I 
go on? No, these have memories as 
common as Prayer Books and Psalters 
with the peasantry. Such were the 
books that delighted me, and I saved 
all the pence I got to buy them, for 
they were the whole world of literature 
to me, and I knew of no other. I 
carried them in my pocket and read 
them at my leisure; they were the 
never-wearing food of winter evenings 
ere Milton, Shakespeare, and Thomson 
had an existence in my memory; and 
I even feel a love for them still; nay, 
I cannot help fancying now that Cock 
Robin, The Babes in the Wood, and 
Mother Hubbard and her Cat are real 
poetry in all its native plenty and as it 
should be. I know I am foolish enough 
to have fancies different from others, 
and childhood is a strong spell over 
my feelings; but I think so and cannot 
help it. 

After I had been left to my idle 
leisures while doing jobs as I could 
catch them, I was sent for to drive 
plough at Woodcroft Castle. Though 
Mrs. Bellairs, the mistress, was a pink, 
homely woman and the place was a 
very good one for living, yet my mind 
was set against it from the first, and I 
was uneasily at rest. One of the dis- 
agreeable things was getting up so 
early in the morning in winter, as they 
are so much earlier in some places than 
in others; and another was getting 
wet-shod in my feet every morning and 
night; for a moat surrounded the house 
and there was nothing but a narrow 
causeway that led to the porch, and 
in wet weather it always overflowed. 
There was but one way in, and we were 
obliged to wade up to the knees to go in 
and out. Sometimes the head man 
would carry the boys over on his back 
when it was more flooded than usual. 
The Castle is a curious old place, and 
was made rather famous in the rebellion 
of Oliver Cromwell. Some years back 
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there was an old bow found in one of 
the chimneys, and the vulgar notion 
was that it was the identical bow that 
belonged to Robin Hood; so readily 
does that name associate itself in the 
imagination with such things and 
places. I had a coin of Cromwell’s 
brought me last year by a neighbor, 
picked up in the neighboring field, as 
large as a crown piece. 

I stopped at this first place about 
a month, and then, on coming home to 
see my parents, they could not per- 
suade me to return. They now gave up 
all hopes of doing anything with me, 
and fancied that I should make nothing 
but a soldier. It was but a bad start, to 
be sure, and I felt as hard of myself 
almost. But luckily in this dilemma 
a next-door neighbor at the Bluebell, 
Francis Gregory, wanted me to drive 
plough; and as I suited him he made 
proposals to hire me for a year, which, 
as it had my consent, my parents 
readily agreed to. It was a good place. 
They treated me more like a son than a 
servant. I believe I may say that this 
place was the nursery for my rimes. 

My scholarship was to extend no 
further than to qualify me for the busi- 
ness of a shoemaker or stonemason. 
I learned cross-multiplication for the 
one and bills of account for the other; 
but it was not to be either at last. A 
man of the name of Mowbray of Glin- 
ton would have taken me for a trifle, 
and another at home named Farrow, 
a little deformed fellow, was desirous 
of taking me merely out of kindness. 
But the trifle they wanted could not 
be found, and I did not much relish the 
confinement of apprenticeship. 

This Will Farrow was a village wit, 
a very droll fellow, a sort of sop. 
His shop used to be a place of amuse- 
ment for the young ploughmen and 
laborers on winters’ evenings. He was 
famous for a joke and a droll story, and 
had a peculiar knack of making up 
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laughable anecdotes on any circum- 
stance which happened in the village, 
and a satirical turn for applying nick- 
names to people, who were almost sure 
to be called by them till the day they 
died and remembered by them after- 
ward when their own names were 
forgotten. Many of his names are still 
afloat in the village. He has a brother 
living now who was a sailor twenty-one 
years, and who kept a journal of his 
life whjch he got me to copy out in part. 
There was nothing particular in it save 
a mention of Lord Byron, whom he 
knew as a traveler, not as a poet, and 
I myself was ignorant of him alto- 
gether when I copied out his account of 
him. I have since reflected on this and 
often tried to remember it. He de- 
scribed him as an odd young man lame 
of one foot, on which he wore a cloth 
shoe, of a resolute temper, fond of 
bathing in a rough sea and going ashore 
to see ruins when it required six hands 
to manage the boat. Such additional 
trouble teased the sailors, and they 
hated him so much that his name be- 
came a byword in the ship for unneces- 
sary trouble. Tom Farrow was then, 
I believe, an able seaman in the Fox 
cutter. He now lives at Deeping St. 
James and follows his trade of a mason 
and bricklayer. 

When the country was chin-deep in 
the fears of invasion and every mouth 
was filled with the terrors which Bona- 
parte had spread in other countries, 
a national scheme was set on foot to 
raise a raw army of volunteers; and to 


‘make the matter plausible a letter 


was circulated said to be written by 
the Prince Regent. I forget how many 
were demanded from our parish, but I 
remember the panic which it created 
was very great. No great name rises 
in the world without creating a crowd 
of little mimics that glitter in borrowed 
rays; and no great lie was ever yet put 
in circulation without a herd of little 
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lies multipying by instinct, as it were, 
and crowding under its wings. The 
papers that were circulated assured the 
people of England that the French 
were on the eve of invading it, and that 
it was deemed necessary by the Regent 
that an army from eighteen to forty- 
five should be raised immediately. 
This was the great lie: and the little 
lies were soon at its heels, which assured 
the people of Helpstone that the French 
had invaded and got to London. And 
some of these little lies had the im- 
pudence to swear that the French had 
even reached Northampton. The peo- 
ple got at their doors in the evening to 
talk over the rebellion of ’45 when the 
rebels reached Derby, and even listened 
at intervals to fancy they heard the 
French ‘rebels’ at Northampton, 
knocking it down with their cannon. 
I never gave much credit to popular 
stories of any sort; so I felt no concern 
at these stories, though I could not say 
much for my valor if the tale had 
proved true. 

We had a cross-grained sort of choice 
left us — to be found to be drawn and 
go for ncthing, or take on as volunteers 
for a bounty of two guineas. I ac- 
cepted the latter and went with a 
neighbor’s son, W. Clarke, to Peter- 
borough to be swore on. The morning 
we left home our mothers parted with 
us as if we were going to Botany Bay, 
and people got at their doors to bid us 
farewell with a Job’s comfort that they 
doubted we should see Helpstone no 
more. I confess I wished myself out. 
of the matter. 

When we got to Oundle, the place of 
quartering, we were drawn out into the 
field, and a more motley multitude of 
lawless fellows was never seen in 
Oundle before, and hardly out of it. 
There were thirteen hundred of us. 
We were drawn up into a line and sorted 
out into companies. I was one of the 
shortest, and therefore my station is 
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evident. I was in that mixed multitude 
called the Battalion. The light com- 
pany were called Light Bobs, and the 
Grenadiers Bacon Bolters. They felt as 
great enmity against each other as ever 
they all felt for the French. Some took 
lodgings, but lodgings were very ex- 
pensive. The people took advantage of 
the tide and charged high; so I was 
obliged to be content with the quarters 
allotted me. I lived at the Rose and 
Crown, an inn kept by a widow woman 
and her two daughters, which happened 
to be a good place. The girls were 
modestly good-natured, and the mother 
a kind-hearted woman behaving well 
to all that returned it. 

Our company was the fifth and the 
captain was a good sort of fellow, using 
his authority in the language of a 
friend advising our ignorance, when we 
were wrong, what we ought to do to be 
right, and not in the severity of a petty 
tyrant who is fond of advising those 
who meet him merely for the sake of 
showing authority. I was never won- 
derful clean in my dress, — at least, 
not clean enough for a soldier, for I 
thought I took more than necessary 
pains to be so, — and I was not very 
apt at learning my exercise, for then 
I was a rimer, and my thoughts were 
often absent when the word of com- 
mand was given. For this fault I was 
very much teased by a little louse- 
looking corporal, who took a delight in 
finding fault with me and loading me 
with bad jests on my awkwardness as 
a soldier, as if he had been a soldier all 
his life. 

I felt very vexed at this scur- 
rilous coxcomb, and retorted; which 
only added more authority in his 
language. He found fault with me 
when it belonged to others, merely to 
vex me, and if I ventured to tamper 
with his mistake, he would threaten me 
with the awkward squad for speaking. 

~ I grew so mad at last with the fool 
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that I really think I should have felt 
satisfaction in shooting him, and I was 
almost fit to desert home. Then again 
I thought my comrades would laugh 
at me, so I screwed up my resolution 
to the point at last. I determined if he 
accused me wrongfully for the time to 
come, I would certainly fall out of the 
ranks and address him, be the con- 
sequence what it would. I had no 
great heart to boxing, but I saw little 
fear in him; for he was much less in 
strength than I was, and the dread of 
the Black Hole or awkward squad was 
but little in comparison to the teasing 
insults which this fellow daily inflicted. 
So I determined to act up to my ven- 
geance, and I soon found an oppor- 
tunity, for he was presently at his pert 
jests and sneering meddling again. 
Madness flushed my cheeks in a mo- 
ment, and when he saw it he rapped me 
over my knees in a sneering sort of 
way, and said he would learn me how 
such fellows as I were dealt with by 
soldiers. I could stand it no longer, 
but threw my gun aside, and seizing 
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him by the throat I hurled him 
down and kicked him when he was 
down — which got the fellow fame; for 
those that had been against him before 
lifted him up and called him a good 
fellow and me a coward. 

I was threatened with the Black 
Hole by one, and even the tying up to 
the Halberd by others, who said that 
drummers were exercising themselves 
and very able to use the whip for 
punishment. I thought I possessed 
common-sense in too great a degree to 
feel fear at threatened tortures of any 
sort; for I had always looked on such 
things as mere trumpery for children; 
but I confess my common-sense was 
overcome, and I felt fearful that some- 
thing was in the wind; till it blew over 
and got too staled. 

The captain inquired into the fray 
and the Black Hole was dispensed with. 
I was given an additional guard to 
serve in its stead. The fellow threw a 
mortified eye on me ever after, and 
never found his tongue to tell me of a 
fault even when I was in one. 


A LITTLE GIRL’ 


BY SIGRID UNDSET 


[THE author of the following story was 
one of the Nobel Prize winners for 
1925, and her literary quality was 
analyzed by a French critic in an article 
recently printed in the Living Age.] 


Pastor SELJEDAL opened the window. 
It was really terribly warm. The 
servant had made too big a fire on the 


1 From Les Nouvelles Littéraires (Paris literary 
weekly), October 10 


hearth. In the corner near the fireplace 
the heat had made the blue-gray wall 
turn yellowish. 

The pastor’s study opened upon the 
cemetery. The wind brought in the 
voices of people gathered about an 
open tomb—a choir of masculine 
voices. Through the trees Seljedal 
could see the funeral procession like a 
black streak on the snow. It was the 
first snow of the year, gray and quickly 
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melting. From time to time fell 
solitary flakes, only to disappear im- 
mediately in the black mud of the 
street. It was getting brighter beyond 
the trees of the cemetery. A yellowish 
light was beginning to glow and the 
heavy clouds were assuming a tinny 
brightness. 

The pastor looked at the sombre 
block of great workingmen’s houses 
with grayish walls cut into black 
rectangles. One of these windows was 
the window of his room, where his wife 
Bergljot was with her newborn infant. 
How gloomy that cemetery in front of 
the house must be for her! To-day she 
was too far away to hear the funeral 
chants, but often they reached her 
ears. This autumn, when her three 
little girls had the measles, and she 
herself, sick as she was, had to take 
care of them —no, he could not be 
surprised at Bergljot’s being dissatis- 
fied in that apartment. He was not any 
happier himself in the city. 

They had come here with great 
hopes. Certainly he had done his best, 
or tried to do it, — let God be the 
witness of that, — in the South; but 
in his opinion his work had been any- 
thing but fruitful. Down there the 
country swarmed with religious sects. 
One of his colleagues defended them, 
spending time in the company of lay 
pastors who came from the city, and 
fraternizing with the sect who called 
themselves the Church of the Pente- 
cost, attending their meetings in the 
little chapel, while the old stone church 
of their ancestors remained empty. 

No, it was not an auspicious field for 
his teaching. To him Christianity was 
like heat and light for the maternal 
earth. It meant peaceful homes under 
the divine benediction, ringing with 
the celestial echo, safeguarding the 
manners and the habits of our ances- 
tors, preserving their traditions. 

He had wanted to come and struggle 


in the city where men are the slaves of 
industry and money, where the good 
earth is hidden under the cold stones 
and the asphalt, where the sun and the 
pure air have no admission. He had 
thought that he knew the city, and he 
hated it now that he saw he did not 
understand it. Here he stayed, power- 
less with all his plans, as if they were 
out of place here, Bergljot and he. 

He had been disillusioned by the 
first group of confirmation students. 
A few young girls had already come to 
enroll themselves in his classes. He 
had wanted to speak secretly to them 
all. In order to draw them to him he 
had opened his heart to them. When 
they went out he heard Johanne Rogn, 
the rector’s daughter, say to her 
friend: ‘He’s a funny fellow, this 
pastor with his peasant’s face.’ 

He had been uneasy with his young 
communicants. These children’s faces 
that were already the faces of women 
seemed to him like masks, and he had 
not the courage to lift the masks in 
order to read the souls behind them. 
He would never have the strength to do 
it with his parishioners; he had the 
impression that the city people be- 
longed to another race. Once or twice 
he thought he had awakened a soul. 
But this was among the poor people of 
the parish, the dregs of society, plunged 
into misery and sordidness still more 
than into sin. It had been only a little 
spark, and everything had relapsed 
into darkness. 

The face of Esther in particular 
obsessed him: a great many little 
wrinkles lining a bulging forehead, a 
heavy chin coarsely outlined, little 
ratlike eyes, stiff and undisciplined 
hair. She was not fifteen, and yet he 
had not been able to say a thing to her 
to win her confidence. He felt that the 
great city had already drawn her into 
its tentacles, but he did not dare to 


show her its dangers. Perhaps he was 
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mistaken. She might very well be a 
good girl. 

Esther, Frida, Guldborg — on Friday 
he would lead them to the altar. But 
he felt that these little girls knew more 
than he about the sins to be avoided, 
about the temptations of which he had 
pointed out the dangers. Certainly 
they had had more experience than he. 
Their malachite eyes glowed deep in 
their faces. He had never seen any 
malachite, but he had skimmed through 
a book in which the eyes of a harlot 
had been compared to malachite. Three 
young girls of fifteen years had been 
entrusted to him, but he did not know 
how to save their souls. He did not 
know enough about the.dangers from 
which he wanted to save them. 

Ingrid Vauvert-Anderssen, the 
daughter of the engineer, was quite a 
different matter. He remembered her 
surprisingly well, her dark-green fur- 
lined coat, her velvet hat and her curly 
hair, her charming little feet in elegant 
slippers, her muff, and her fine gold 
chain. Oh, she was an experienced 
woman, too, but in another way. How 
could he draw the attention of that 
cold, calm girl to the temptations of 
life, to the dangers of being rich and 
superficial and of being indifferent to 
the sufferings of others? She would 
make fun of him, of the pastor 
with the ruddy countenance. Was 
he not ignorant of the ways of the 
world? 

Besides, what did he know about 
women in general? Nothing. He had 
known only Bergljot, and at bottom 
perhaps he did not understand her 
either. What difficulties he had had 
before getting married — he, a poor 
pastor — with the rich Bergljot Morge- 
land! How proud he was of his beauti- 
ful blonde wife! Their life since his 
marriage had always seemed to him 
incomparably harmonious. But a 
sudden fear crossed his mind. Had he 


concerned himself with Bergljot’s anx- 
ieties? Had he not always taken his 
troubles to her? And his little daugh- 
ters, Dagrun, Oddbjord, Alvsal —a 
day would come, perhaps, when he 
would be a stranger to them, when they 
would no longer understand one an- 
other. 

‘Ah, Jesus!’ he said to himself in a 
whisper, letting his glance wander over 
the clouds that floated above the 
cemetery. He shut the window, put on 
his overcoat, and went out. 

In the hallway appeared a child, who 
sprang forward as she saw him. 

‘Well, Hjoerdis, what are you doing 
here so late? Have you come to sign 
up for the Communion class?’ 

Going back into his studio, he asked 
her to sit down. 

‘I’ve already signed up,’ stammered 
the child, not moving from the door. 

‘Ah, yes, that’s true!’ He looked at 
her, leaning against the wall, her head 
bent forward. ‘Perhaps you have 
something to tell me?’ The little girl 
trembled. ‘Come, sit down, my little 
friend.’ He was obliged to force her 
gently into the chair that stood in 
front of his desk. ‘What’s the matter, 
my child? What do you want to say to 
the pastor?’ 

She was a little girl with blonde, 
flaxen, colorless hair, blue washed-out 
eyes, red eyelids, and a vaguely out- 
lined mouth — a child of the poor like 
so many others. She had a little felt 
hat, a cheap fur collar on her winter 
coat, brand-new yellow gloves on the 
large hands which she held clutched on 
her knees. She was one of that huge 
number of little primary-school girls 
whom he had scarcely noticed. 

‘Well, my child, hurry up and tell me 
what you have on your mind.’ 

Getting no answer, he repeated his 
question several times, and at last she 
broke into tears. 

‘I don’t dare — I’m afraid — ’ 
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‘Would you be afraid of our Lord’s 
altar?’ She wept more and more 
violently. ‘Have you some sin that 
weighs upon your conscience and keeps 
you from being worthy of that honor?’ 

A suppressed sob, a new outburst of 
tears. The pastor was dumfounded. 
What, had she fallen, this child? Good 
heavens, who could say! The city was 
so evil. Yet Hjoerdis Engeland be- 
longed to a good family. She did not 
live in the workingmen’s quarter; her 
father had a little house of his own, 
with a garden. He had gone there 
once — a young son had been killed 
accidentally at the factory. There were 
a great many children, eight or nine, 
and the parents were honest and in- 
dustrious. 

‘Tell me what is the matter with 
you. You can tell your pastor. You 
know that God has seen what you have 
done. God sees your tears and your 
repentance.’ 

‘Repentance is of no use for what I 
have done.’ 

‘Yes, Hjoerdis, whatever you have 
done, and whatever the consequences 
for you, you have only to repent and 
our Lord will pardon you and then help 
you to bear your burden.’ 

The child sat up straight and looked 
at the pastor with an expression of 
despair. 

‘I’ve sinned against the Holy Ghost.’ 

‘What is that you say? Why, 
Hjoerdis— ’ the pastor could not 
help smiling with relief. ‘You may be 
sure that you have not sinned against 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

Hjoerdis, her hands folded on the 
table, bowed her head and wept. The 
pastor smiled and questioned her. 

‘How could you imagine anything 
like that, Hjoerdis? Tell me what you 
have done to sin against the Holy 
Ghost! Have you uttered wicked 
words? Have you blasphemed? Come, 
answer me.’ 


‘I have baptized someone,’ she an- 
swered, sobbing. 

‘Baptized someone? Ah, you played 
with the sacrament of baptism!’ 
Hjoerdis made a sign of assent. ‘That 
was very naughty of you. But you did 
not realize what you were doing. You 
did n’t do it to blaspheme.’ She shook 
her head in negation. ‘Whom did you 
baptize? Your doll? No? Then a dog, 
or perhaps a cat?’ 

She answered: ‘My brother.’ 

‘Your brother? You were playing, 
and then — ’” 

‘Not at all. He was going to die 
without being baptized. He was very 
sick, but the doctor had said it was not 
very serious. “You can wait for the 
baptism until his aunt comes back from 
America” — for she was going to be 
his sponsor. Then we waited more than 
a year, and he was so sick. They kept 
telling me it was nothing, and when I 
spoke of baptizing him at once mother 
called me a little idiot. I was afraid 
that he would die and go to Hell. One 
day when I stayed in to take care of 
him and everybody had gone out he 
cried all night and groaned terribly; 
he was so pale; he had such queer eyes; 
and he choked. Then I got a glass of 
water from the kitchen and baptized 
him while I read the Catechism.’ 

Exhausted by her confession, she 
leaned on the table, weeping softly, 
worn out with emotion and fatigue. 

‘My poor little friend, how could you 
think that you had committed a great 
sin? To love your little brother, to 
want to save him from Hell and put 
him in the arms of Jesus — ’ Seljedal 
got up and put his hand on her back. 
‘Understand, my little child, that you 
have not sinned.’ 

‘Oh, yes, but I didn’t tell them at 
home, and when our aunt came he was 
baptized again. I told a schoolmate of 
mine about it, and she said I had 
sinned against the Holy Ghost, because 
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only those who have taken Communion 
can baptize. Then, when he was bap- 
tized for the second time, they gave him 
another name. Mamma had said that 
they would call him Rolf, and at the 
church they gave him the name Alfred- 
Einar. Then my schoolmate told me 
that it was a sin to be baptized in the 
church when one had already been 
baptized at home.’ 

‘Calm yourself, my child, calm your- 
self.” The pastor drew near her and 
took one of her gloved hands. ‘Come, 
look at me. You have nothing to be 
afraid of. You have acted like a good 
little sister, like a good Christian. Of 
course you ought to have told your 
parents, but your brother had to be 
baptized again, because you are only a 
child — but it is not a sin.’ He stroked 
the child’s hand. She gradually grew 
calm, although she still sobbed fitfully. 
Suddenly her lips began to tremble 
again. ‘And there was no danger in 
the new names that they gave him the 
second time?’ 

‘No; our Lord knows the names of 
His children well enough,’ answered the 
pastor absent-mindedly. He was think- 
ing of something else. He was thinking 
of Hjoerdis’s family. Of course, the 
children had had enough to eat every 
day. They were properly dressed, and 
their parents were proud of them. 
That was their victory and their glory. 
Yet perhaps they had lacked some 
necessities. They had worn their clothes 
to the limit, and had never had any 
prosperous periods, never any good 
times — and, above all, work, perpetual 
work. He had not noticed it until now. 
He had seen the sinners and the rich 
people, and for him they were the 
people of the city. The laboring men 
he had known nothing about — the 
laboring men who make up the people, 
that great army of men and women 
struggling every day for their homes 
and their children, bravely, until the 
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coming of death; those who do not fall 
out of the ranks and become outcasts, 
those who never earn enough to 
emancipate themselves, to get out of 
the army of slaves, and their children 
like them, the colorless Hjoerdis and 
her little brothers and sisters, so dull, 
so insignificant, he had never noticed 
them — before. 

‘How long have you kept this 
trouble to yourself?’ the pastor asked 
suddenly. She looked at him uncom- 
prehendingly. ‘Did it happen a long 
time ago?’ 

‘In my second year in school.’ 
More than five years! The child’s 
confession had thrown a light into the 
pastor’s mind and had made him 
human and clairvoyant. He reminded 
himself that those five years are the 
period in human existence when the 
soul feels most strongly and most 
painfully. 

‘May the Lord bless you and keep 
you, little Hjoerdis. God loves you 
dearly, my child— you who have 
suffered so much for your little brother.’ 

‘But then my baptism would have 
been of no use,’ she asked softly, ‘if he 
had died before the second one? 
Would it have been of any use?’ 

‘Yes, my child, whatever we do from 
love always serves some purpose. But 
see, Hjoerdis, those beautiful rays of 
sunlight over the cemetery.’ : 

‘Yes, it is clearing off beautifully.’ 
She smiled wanly. 

‘You are happy now, and reassured?’ 

The child laughed, and her lips 
quivered slightly. ‘Yes, thank you,’ 
she said, wiping her eyes that were still 
a little wet. ‘It has done me good to 
speak to the pastor,’ she added in a 
voice in which a few tears could still 
be detected. 

‘It has done me good to talk with 
you, little Hjoerdis,’ said Lars Seljedal. 
But she did not understand all that the ‘ 


pastor meant. 
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BY ERNST LISSAUER 


Littte Red Riding Hood, the Snow 
Fairies, the Thorn Roses, are the com- 
panions and playmates of our earliest 
childhood, when we sit on our mother’s 
lap and have to be led along by the 
hand. Then, when we are old enough to 
go to school and gradually learn how to 
read for ourselves, other figures join 
the company of these, such as the Snow 
Queen and the Little Mermaid. It is 
one of the miracles of the history of 
poetry how a single poet succeeded in 
forcing an entrance into that realm of 
world literature that is ordinarily oc- 
cupied only by the great nameless poets 
of the folk tales. 

How many obstacles, how many 
barriers, these fairy tales had to over- 
come! In the first place, of course, the 
barriers that are set for all poetry so far 
as it proceeds from an individual to the 
many and has not, like folk poetry, been 
current among them from the begin- 
ning. These tales had, moreover, to 
transcend the barriers of the Danish 
language, which is understood by only 
a couple of million people. But they 
succeeded in this, and just as the flying 
chests rose into the air and flew away 
over all countries of the earth, so these 
fairy tales, as if by magic, could be read 
and understood in all languages. 

The third obstacle: the door of the 
nursery opened before them; they stood 
about on the chests and bureaus in the 
form of the Shepherdess and the Swine- 
herd; were the toys of the nursery in 
the form of the Steadfast Tin Soldier 

1From the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Berlin industrialist daily), August 2 
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and that Loving Couple, Kreisel and 
Biallchen; sat by our bedsides in the 
figures of old grandfathers or aunts 
when we were sick, and steamed fra- 
grantly from the pot of elderberry tea. 

The poet Hans Christian Andersen 
succeeded, not only with one tale or 
with a couple, but with a great many, 
in winning to himself the hearts of 
children almost everywhere. All of 
them familiar to us: the Storks and the 
Happy Family, the Fir Tree and the 
Swineherd and the Emperor’s New 
Clothes, the Ugly Duckling, the Travel- 
ing Companion and the Tinder Box, 
and all the others. Who else has 
achieved this? Not Moricke and not 
Stern, our German fairy-tale poets. 
Chamisso, to be sure, succeeded with 
the one story of Peter Schlemihl; and, 
besides him, only Hauff. He too be- 
became familiar to children through 
most of his fairy tales: Caliph Stork, 
and Poet’s Destiny, the Inn in Spes- 
sart — they all belong to our childhood, 
but it must be admitted that in foreign 
languages, in world literature, they have 
scarcely made any headway. Hauff and 
Andersen were kindred natures, lovable, 
gay, thoughtful, tender; but it cannot 
be denied that Andersen was the more 
profound. Andersen’s fairy tales be- 
long to the durable things of childhood, 
along with the primer in which horses 
and dogs are depicted; they are as well 
suited for children’s stories and home 
stories as Grimm’s. 

And this light from the early days 
does not go out. When we turn to these 


- stories in later years as adults, it be- 
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comes a deeper light and begins to cast 
shadows; we recognize here and there a 
hidden meaning, and all at once we be- 
come aware that these tales have not 
been spun out of thin air, but that they 
reflect the experiences of a soul. Fata 
morgana are they; but they are not 
mirrored, at least not all of them, from 
the Land of Nowhere, but from the 
inner life of the poet. Andersen himself 
thought that in respect to their tone his 
tales were designed for children; in re- 
spect to their content, for adults. 

‘The Fairy Tale of My Life,’ Andersen 
called his own biography, and a fairy 
tale it is indeed. ‘My life is a beautiful 
story, so full of richness and happiness,’ 
it begins. 

Hans Christian — named Hans like 
the fairy-tale heroes and Christian 
like the Danish kings — was born at 
Odense, a Danish county-seat, in a small 
and miserable room. His father was a 
shoemaker, but he did not prosper 
much in his calling. He was the son of a 
farmer who had formerly been well-to- 
do, and the longing was strong in him to 
get back to the heights of prosperity. 
His power to do so, however, failed 
him. Hans Christian was the first to 
beasuccess. The father wasa visionary, 
and made all kinds of plans from which. 
nothing came, but he did like to read, 
and he used to read aloud for the 
children from Holberg’s comedies and 
from the Arabian Nights. The father’s 
great-grandmother had been of the 
nobility and had eloped with an actor, 
and this is what came of it. The 
father’s father had lost his reason as 
a result of many losses by fire and by 
the death of live stock. 

Hans Christian used to cut out 
strange little images, men with the 
heads of beasts and winged animals; 
and the grandson, too, used to cut out 
toy theatres and actor dolls. He was a 
little Hans the Dreamer, and soon he 
had only games and fantasies in his 
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head; collected colored rags and sewed 
them together himself for his doll. He 
lived entirely in another, unearthly 
world. Asa result, he soon went about 
with fast-shut eyes so that everybody 
thought his sight was weak; but he saw 
perfectly well, and blinded himself 
only to the outer world, in order to see 
better in hisowncameraobscura. There 
he used to sit, under the currant bush 
in the yard, and spin and fabricate for 
himself all kinds of things, quite like 
the many children who later spun and 
fabricated in his fairy tales — like 
Hjalmar who put on the uniform of the 
Tin Soldier and was carried in his 
mother’s thimble by a mouse to a wed- 
ding of mice; like the Little Maiden 
who sold matches and lighted one after 
another for herself in order to keep 
warm; and the little Tuk and the little 
Ida, and all the other names. There he 
sat, the descendant of adventurers, 
actors, madmen, but in him burned the 
dream and the play and the adventure, 
like a bright, inextinguishable gleam. 
The boy took it into his head to be- 
come something notable; and a proph- 
etess, like the witch in the fairy tales, 
came into the story and prophesied out 
of coffee grounds that Hans would come 
to fame and wealth and that Odense 
would bedeck itself in his honor. And 
just so it fell out. Odense did bedeck 
itself, and in the dictionaries, over 
against the word Odense, stands the in- 
formation that Hans Christian Ander- 
sen was born there. 

Finally, he got together thirteen 
Reichsthaler, given him at different 
times, and was able to go to the capital, 
Copenhagen. 

Karl Busse, in his history of 
world literature, observes that the 
‘foolishly confident’ Andersen did have, 
on the whole, an uncommon talent for 
making acquaintances. And is this 
not, after all, the method of the fairy- 
tale Hans to draw people to himself, by 
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his trusting folly, and with them good 
luck? All of them, the fairy-tale 
princes, the traveling artisans, the 
hunting people, and the soldiers in the 
fairy tales, have this talent for making 
acquaintances — which may, of course, 
get them into dangerous predicaments, 
but also brings them always to a good 
end, so that they become rich (wher- 
ever possible), marry princesses, and 
for the most part become kings. So it 
happened with Andersen. An angry 
coachman was once about to strike him 
with a frightful big whip, but Hans 
looked him into the face and shouted: 
‘How dare you strike me! God can see 
you!’ Thereupon the man forgot his 
anger entirely, patted his cheek, and 
gave him some money. He became 
friends with a man who passed out 
playbills in the theatre and gave him a 
playbill every day; and out of the names 
of places and characters he constructed 
for himself a whole comedy. 

Then he writes his first play, and 
reads it aloud to everybody in the 
streets, so that the ragamuffins run 
after him and shout, ‘Comedy writer!’ 
But he manages to get an audience with 
all kinds of distinguished people, and 
once, indeed, with Prince Christian, 
later the King. Quite as in the fairy 
tales, the poor shoemaker’s son falls in, 
he knows not how, with the King’s son. 

And so he stayed on in Copenhagen. 
He made friends, he gave love and re- 
ceived love, and so through all kinds 
of dangers and difficulties he achieved 
success. He became a ballet pupil and a 
chorus singer at the theatre, and then 
obtained, with the King’s intervention, 
a Latin school. Later he became a stu- 
dent, and, again with the help of the 
King, made a great trip into Italy, 
wrote plays, novels, and short stories, 
but, above all, fairy tales. Gradually 
he became famous throughout Europe, 
and at length was recognized in Den- 
mark too. And if he did not become 
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king also, he was visited by the Danish 
king at his home in Kongens Nytorv. 

This fairy tale of his life he really 
told over and over again, and one feels 
that he himself constantly marveled at 
the strange course of his life, marveled 
how everything had come to pass just 
as he had fabricated it for himself under 
the currant bush in Odense. So he told 
the story of the Ugly Duckling that 
was pecked at and shoved about and 
bullied and in the end became a swan. 
‘The last shall be first,’ as it happened 
to Hans Christian Andersen; or as he 
himself said, ‘there is no harm in being 
born in a duck’s nest if only the egg has 
been laid in a swan’s nest.’ This is 
Andersen’s tone when, as Hans Chris- 
tian, he came into luck: ‘He felt 
genuine happiness over all the need 
and hardships which he had suffered.’ 
And this is fame: ‘The large swans 
swam about him and stroked him with 
their bills; children came, and threw 
bread and cakes into the water, and 
they all said: “‘The new one is the pret- 
tiest. How young! And how splendid!”’’ 
Literary criticism, which had hitherto 
been unfavorable to him, at last rec- 
ognized him, and the old swans bowed 
down before him. ‘The swan himself 
was only too happy, but not haughty 
at all, for a good heart never becomes 
haughty.’ Andersen’s never did, for he 
is that old poet — ‘a very good old 
poet’— at whom the naughty boy 
Amor has taken aim. 

He is also the Little Mermaid who 
struggles up from her dark dwelling in 
the depth of the waters painfully and 
sorrowfully to the dwelling of men; just 
as he is the Little Maiden with the 
matches, except that he did not freeze 
to death. He is also the confirmation 
student with the wooden shoes and the 
sleeves that were too short, who wan- 
dered in search of the invisible bell 
which the king’s son was also wandering 
in search of, so that they fell in with 
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each other. He is the Old Street Lamp 
that can see clearly everything that 
people read under it, or talk about in its 
vicinity, or that it can itself remember; 
and all whom it loves can do as much 
— ‘and herein lies, indeed, true joy, for 
pleasures which one cannot share with 
others are only half pleasures.” To be 
sure, wax candles must be put into the 
lamp to make all this possible, and this 
did not always fall to the lot of the Old 
Street Lamp; at times it remained an 
empty old lamp, and it might thus have 
happened with the poet Andersen be- 
fore he achieved fame. 

He is also the Collar that is made out 
of white paper on which our whole 
histories, even the most secret, are 
printed, so that as we go about every- 
body can read our history. He is this 
because he tells us his most secret ad- 
ventures. He is quite certainly the 
homely gray nightingale who is de- 
spised by the clever nightingales, but 
who later achieved a triumph when he 
saved the emperor from death. He is 
the homely nightingale just as he is the 
ugly duckling. 

When he tells stories, ordinary 
stories, they are really fairy tales, such 
asthat story of the‘ Lucky Peter,’ which 
in the right light may be regarded as 
The Fairy Tale of My Life all /over 
again, only that this upstart bears the 
other fairy-name of Peter and becomes 
famous as an opera singer, as Andersen 
had dreamed of doing when he had a 
pretty voice and was a pupil in the 
theatre school. Lucky Peter is the 
child of poor people who finds patrons, 
and so forth, and dies young at the 
proudest moment of his life, in the 
triumph of his first opera, as he is bow- 
ing before the applause of the public. 

And this is a very strange thing: 
these are true ‘once-upon-a-time’ 
stories, and yet many of them take 
place not in a dim period of antiquity, 
but yesterday and to-day, on the street. 
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The Little Maiden sells her matches 
and dreams her fairy dreams in the 
midst of a European street of the nine- 
teenth or twentieth century. Every 
day we may see her in Potsdam or 
Kartner Strasse. 

Eichendorff, gifted as a poet as ten- 
derly and pleasantly as Andersen, also 
wrote short stories that were really fairy 
stories, of fortune-hunters and lucky 
ne’er-do-wells. He locates them in an 


‘undefined poetic period which is rec- 


ognizable only by the well-trimmed 
gardens asa miraculous Rococo. Hauff’s 
fairy tales take place in a timeless time 
that can be named, according to places 
rather than centuries, the Eastern or 
the Forest Time, or, as a last resort, the 
Poetic Time, in which Hebbel located 
his ‘Genoveva.’ Andersen’s fairy tales 
often take place in a fairy-tale nine- 
teenth century. In his fairy tales, 
Andersen enjoys utilizing all kinds of 
things. There we find those timeless 
objects that may have existed in all 
centuries, such as the ball with which 
Nausicaa plays in Homer’s Odyssey; 
but there, too, are all kinds of things 
which were invented in later times — 
the tinder box and matches, a humming 
top and the street lantern, the teapot 
and the pot of elderberry tea; and 
among the overcoats and hats sit Good 
Luck and Bad Luck in the form of two 
chambermaids who have to maintain 
their womanly superiority; and that 
superiority does not depend upon 
sandals or shoes or a poetic wishing- 
cape, but on very modern and prosaic 
galoshes! 

The story of the flax is told; canvas 
and paper are made into what we might 
call a factory fairy-tale, in which, how- 
ever, the factory is not mentioned; 
the story of the collar that becomes 
paper is added. The Tin Soldier in 
the toy box and the Shepherdess and 
the Chimney-Sweep of porcelain on the 
old, battered wardrobe, the geography 
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textbook, the ABC book, the coat-of- 
arms at the inn, yes, even a bottle-neck 
turned upside down and corked under- 
neath, which serves as a seedbox in a 
bird-cage in the dormer window — 
, these, along with Ice Maidens and Snow 
Queens, along with angels and kobolds, 
are the heroes of Andersen’s tales. 
Andersen’s is a cadence unspeakably 
innocent and wise — the cadence of a 
benevolent old voice, speaking perhaps 
in old age, but certainly in youthful 
spirits; a voice which is only a voice 


and of which the form and the head we 
have never once seen, which was with 
us in the nursery and spoke to us in the 
days of our childhood, and now con- 
tinues to speak in our adult life. It is a 
cadence through which shines a light, 
a very white light, like the light of dawn 
and of the hours of childhood. Yes, 
over Andersen’s fairy tales lies that 
light of childish hours as if the bright- 
ness of the morning of the first Christ- 
mas Day lay over all the days of child- 


hood. 


BEAUTY AND DEATH 


BY HUMBERT WOLFE 


[Saturday Review] 


It is a common lie — who would believe it? — 
That, as men lose their beauty, the slow earth 
Does in her tranquil motherhood reweave it 
Into a bird — into a flower-birth. 

It is not true. The earth has no such power. 
But spring to spring is hostile; summer saith 
“Was there another summer?’ Bird and flower 
Have nothing half so lovely as their death. 

And if men say no drop in rapture’s cup 

But is some beauty known, and had, and scattered 
Now, as hereafter, for the millionth time, 
Remember lost Atlantis silted up 

And crawling seas between be beauties shattered 
Of gods face downwards in the ocean slime. 
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A GREAT READER AT EIGHTY 


Ir a vote were taken among people en- 
titled to participate, on the question, 
Who is the greatest living reader in the 
English-speaking world? there can be 
no doubt that the decision would go al- 
most unanimously to George Saints- 
bury. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
who could compete with him, except 
perhaps Sir Edmund Gosse — and even 
Sir Edmund has not read, certainly, the 
novels of G. W. M. Reynolds or the 
Roman de la Rose. For other readers, 
even when they are as catholic as the 
author of Father and Son, have their 
blind spots of taste, their incapacities 
for appreciating heroic drama, say, or 
problem novels: but Mr. Saintsbury 
has none. The dullest romance of the 
fourteenth century, the most long- 
winded novel of the nineteenth, can 
arouse his interest at least to the point 
of bringing him to read them through 
—and to emerge from the fog with a 
spirited and intelligent judgment. 

Professor Saintsbury has just re- 
cently attained his eightieth birthday, 
and the news comes with something of a 
jolt; so far from seeming an advanced 
age, eighty years seem positively boy- 
ish for a man who has packed into them 
the scholarly and journalistic work that 
he has done. Your mere average capa- 
cious reader would require a good two 
hundred years, we should estimate, to 
get over the ground necessary to the 
composition of books such as A Short 
History of English Literature, A History 
of Criticism, A History of English 
Prosody, English Prose Rhythm, and the 
History of French Literature. 


Yet after all, if eighty years seem 
youthful from one point of view, they 
seem venerable indeed from another — 
from the point of view of Professor 
Saintsbury’s unflagging gusto in accept- 
ing life, in judging wines (witness his 
very recent Notes for a Cellar-Book), 
and in reading books. The secret of this 
literary youthfulness of his is suggested 
in an article by Mr. R. Ellis Roberts in 
the Bookman: — 


He is never a mere bookworm. He is 
never a man wholly of the study or the 
library. He has intense interests in life, 
and intense convictions about life. He has, 
we can guess, enjoyed life — but we may 
doubt whether he has enjoyed anything in 
life so much as his books. If we think of 
Charles Lamb, or of Hazlitt, we immedi- 
ately feel that their interest in books was 
subordinate to an interest in, or curiosity 
about, people, events, the happenings in 
the street or in the world. Now Mr. Saints- 
bury is not uninterested in these things; but 
he approaches them most naturally through 
the medium of literature. I am of course 
only giving the impression which I get from 
his books —and I believe I have read 
nearly everything he has written — when I 
say that I cannot imagine him deserting a 
good description of a dog-fight to go to the 
window to look-at one, while I cannot im- 
agine Lamb keeping to his book if there 
was a dog-fight in the street outside. I am 
not even sure whether the keeping of his 
cellar-book, and the writing sound praise 
of sound wine, has not given Mr. Saints- 
bury more pleasure than he ever had from 
the consumption of his wine; whereas 
Lamb, one knows, would have sacrificed 
any number of notes on vintages for the 
sake of comfortable access to a bottle of 
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very ordinary liquor. Mr. Saintsbury is, 
about books, an enthusiast. He is of course 
an expert, a scholar, a teacher, a critic; but 
his primary task is to rouse and to express 
enthusiasm. 


' Professor Saintsbury had held the 
chair of English Literature at Edin- 
burgh for so many years before his re- 
tirement — since 1895, to be exact — 
that a younger generation thought of 
him chiefly as an academic figure. As 
the Observer reminds us, however, 
Saintsbury was a journalistic figure 
long before he became an academic one, 
and belonged ‘to the great company of 
bookmen and literary journalists who, 
in the seventies, gave distinction to the 
English literary reviews — Leslie Ste- 
phen, Andrew Lang, H. D. Traill, 
William Minto, and the rest.’ 

The Manchester Guardian reflects 
editorially on the two elements in his 
accomplishment : — 


In a certain sense Dr. Saintsbury has 
never ceased to be a great journalist. But it 
is equally true that there was no time in 
which he was not already, in the making, a 
great scholar. His amazing swiftness is 
coupled with an even rarer and more diffi- 
cult solidity, his power of brilliant and dash- 
ing reconnaissance with the command of 
untold invisible reserves. His books, elabo- 
rately organized in plan and full of abstruse 
learning, are commended to the untaught 
palate by an engaging air of spontaneity 
and freshness. The first volume of his His- 
tory of Prosody was received with a rapture 
of astonishment that a book about the 
trochees and dactyls which poetry uses 
should be in a sense poetry itself. His 
writing, in fact, resembles less any conven- 
tional or current pattern, present or past 
(high Tory though he be), than a stream 
of copious and easy talk, rarely irrelevant, 
but never resisting the lure of a quotation 
or an allusion, or the chance of a vigorous 
but not unkindly dig at those who hold the 
wrong opinions about metres or bishops, or 
are heretics in the cooking of grouse or the 
choice of wine. 


Well, Professor Saintsbury belongs to 
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a generation of men who, like the late 
Frederic Harrison, in some cases went 
on writing into their nineties: let us 
hope that even if he has written his 
last literary history, he will go on 
making ‘farewell appearances’ in the 
kind of scrapbooks he has latterly been 
publishing. 
¢ 


THE STRAUSS ANNIVERSARY 


On the twenty-fifth of October the 
centenary of the birth of Johann 
Strauss, the Waltz King, was celebrated 
in Vienna by memorial services in front 
of his statue in the Stadtpark, by a 
festive concert at noon in the large hall 
of the building of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, and by the perform- 
ance of operettas by Strauss at va- 
rious theatres — of the ‘Gypsy Baron,’ 
for example at the Theater an der Wien, 


‘where in the seventies and eighties 


many works of the master were pre- 
sented for the first time. According to 
a correspondent of the Morning Post, 
an appeal was made to the population 
of Austria, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, that the day itself be 
celebrated throughout the nation by 
the exclusive use of Strauss music in all 
concert-halls, cafés, music-halls, pic- 
ture-palaces, and dance-halls. 

The Neue Freie Presse devotes a 
whole supplement to Strauss on this 
occasion, including tributes by dis- 
tinguished Viennese musical person- 
ages, and reminiscences by people 
who knew him. One of the most elo- 
quent of these is from the pen of Franz 
Schalk, director of the State Opera: — 

To us Austrians alone was this special 
gift of Heaven granted, to be able to call 
our own a master who rose from the dance- 
floor to the heights of the truly classical, 
and to universal esteem. . . . If we could 
free ourselves, at this festive time, from 
feelings of enthusiasm and from natural 


‘prejudices in his favor, and adopt a more 
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critical and comparative attitude, the ap- 
pearance of this master would give us the 
richest material, the most infallible insight 
into the essential nature of art. In the work 
of no other great man may we so clearly 
perceive what purely artistic creativeness is, 
what genius is. Here there are no esthetic 
reflections, no dogmas, no tendencies, only 
carefree unimpeded inventiveness, an in- 
exhaustible vitality, 


Franz Lehar, the author of The 
Merry Widow, recalls a picturesque 
incident of Strauss’s old age, in the 























JOHANN STRAUSS AT THE PIANO 


[From an unpublished drawing by Hans Schliess- 
mann in the Vienna City Museum] 


middle nineties. A concert was being 
given by the united military bands of 
Vienna at a hall in the Prater, and 
Lehar’s father had just made a great 
hit with the distinguished audience by 
directing an execution of the Finale of 
the third act of Rienzi: — 


At the close, a slight-looking, apparently 
feeble and aged gentleman scrambled up 
on the high and somewhat shaky director’s 
stand. With his raven-black hair and jet- 
black moustache he was a civilian in a sea 
of uniforms. He pounded energetically on 
the stand, and lifted his right arm impres- 
sively. With an inimitable toss of his head 
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Johann Strauss surveyed the astonished 
orchestra. 

He directed the opening of the waltz with 
his back to the public. The baton flickered 
in every direction, the director himself 
remaining quite motionless. The first notes 
rang out in waltz time. Slowly Johann 
Strauss turned about to the public. Move- 
ment began to show itself in the apparently 
fragile body. Soon his whole torso began to 
swing, and his feet to respond in their way. 
From head to foot Johann Strauss vibrated 
and danced. With him four hundred musi- 
cians, the best musical talent in Austria, 
shouting, laughing, sobbing — triumphant! 

No sooner did the waltz come to an end 
than the whole audience applauded wildly, 
and rose in thousands to their feet. The 
approbation reached the proportions of a 
thunderstorm, which threatened at last to 
drown out the gigantic orchestra. 

No one heard Johann Strauss any longer 
— they only saw him. But they saw him as 
he had once directed in the Dommeier in 
Hietzing, as he had once delighted our 
fathers and mothers, when they were still 
young, very, very young. 


¢ 


AT THE OPERA-COMIQUE 


FRENCH musical critics have been re- 
joicing this fall over the appointment 
to the directorship of the Opéra-Com- 
ique of M. Georges Ricou, for some 
time a member of the staff, and M. 
Louis Masson, who has for ten years 
been director of the outlying theatre, 
the Trianon-Lyrique, and has made it 
one of the chief musical centres of 
Paris. M. Masson comes of a distin- 
guished musical line, his father and 
mother having both been professors at 
the Conservatory and friends of Fauré, 
and his uncle a director of the National 
School of Music at Bayonne. He him- 
self studied under such distinguished 
masters as Gabriel Fauré, Paul Vidal, 
and Gédalge. 

At the Trianon-Lyrique M. Masson 
has made a peculiarly attractive repu- 
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tation for himself by reviving a great 
many opéras-comiques of the old reper- 
tory that had not been produced for 
decades or longer. With a fine scholarly 
enthusiasm, and with a fine disregard 
of the risks involved, he gave Parisian 
music-lovers the opportunity to see 
operas by such eighteenth-century com- 
posers as Boieldieu, Delayrac, Nicolo, 
Monsigny, and Grétry. He has even 
revived two light operas of Mozart’s, 
L’Oie du Caire and Le Directeur de 
thédtre. 

The programme at the Opéra-Com- 
ique for the season 1925-1926 has been 
made as eclectic as possible by the new 
directors. One of the most promising of 
the new works to be presented is a 
medieval rustic comedy by Raoul 
Laparra, the author of Habanera and 
Jota. The new opera, Le Joueur de 
viole, is described as being, unlike 
those two tragic pieces, charmingly 
graceful and delicate in its coloring. 
Under the supervision of the composer, 
M. Maurice Ravel’s L’Enfant et les sor- 
tiléges will be produced in January and 
directed by Albert Wolff. In Decem- 
ber La Dame blanche, for which 
Scribe wrote the book and Boiel- 
dieu the music, will be produced on 
the occasion of its hundredth anni- 
versary. 

MM. Masson and Ricou have also 
inaugurated a series of fortnightly 
Saturday matinées of vocal music, of 
which the two first will be given in 
memory of Gabriel Fauré and Claude 
Debussy. 

+ 


IN SEARCH OF NEW GROUND IN OPERA 


A muSICAL critic in the Vossische 


Zeitung records an interesting interview 
with M. Nemirovich-Danchenko, the 
régisseur of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which is now playing in Berlin. In 
connection with their new staging of 
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the opera Carmen, M. Nemirovich- 
Danchenko told the story of the last 
five years’ tireless work in search of new 
ways to improve, or abolish, the vexa- 
tious conventionalities of the opera. 
The work began with Carmen, as one 
of those operas which had withstood 
years of presentation without losing 
favor with the public. The libretto of 
Meilhac and Halévy, said he, is, like 
every libretto, only a bridge between 
the composer of the music and the 
creator of the literary piece on which 
the opera is based; therefore a different 
bridge ought not to injure the essence 
of the thing! The chorus was the part 
that underwent the most radical 
changes. What seemed most odious to 
the reformers was ‘the active partici- 
pation in the plot of a mass of people — 
brave men and women, but mediocre 
singers and execrable actors all of them 
— performing a sort of mass-gym- 
nastics consisting of a series of apa- 
thetic or bombastic gestures.’ The un- 
wieldy thing had to be abolished. Yet 
the musical integrity of the opera would 
not suffer the complete exclusion of 
choruses. The way out, according to 
Nemirovich, is to consign the choir to 
the part it used to play in ancient 
Greek tragedy — that of a group of 
ideal spectators who, in the case of 
Carmen, never leave the scene of action, 
and are posted on a sort of bridge 
above the stage. 

‘And if,’ M. Nemirovich-Danchenko 
said, ‘someone should ask me, “‘ What 
does that poor choir do, pitched up 
there all the while?” I shall ask, in 
turn, “What does the orchestra do 
down there all the while? It does not 
act, but it seems a necessary thing.” ’ 

To those who have been used to 
seeing Carmen in its usual garb, the 
accompanying photographs in the Vos- 
sische Zeitung look odd certainly, but 
extremely interesting. 




















AT ODDS WITH THE EDITOR 





In the interests of accuracy and econ- 
omy, we should have adorned our cover 
page with the simple legend, ‘Be Your- 
self.’ Such a motto, appropriate to the 
Living Age at all times, would help to 
put our readers on guard against the 
insidious magic of some of our exotic 
contributors who undermine our faith 
in Religion, Coolidge, and Immortality. 
Ordinarily we credit our readers with 
sufficient moral fibre to resist such 
blandishments, but this week our editor 
has excelled himself in the array of 
fallacies presented. 


* * * 


We should not be at all surprised to 
hear it rumored that the Living Age had 
gone over completely to the Confucian- 
ists. If you have not yet read Ku 
Hung-ming’s article, turn to it at once, 
painful as the action may be. How 
sweetly reasonable it sounds — ‘the 
Chinaman lives a life of the heart.’ 
Wonderful! In Europe, and even more 
in the United States, we enjoy no such 
serenity: our hearts and heads are pain- 
fully off the key. If we listened to 
Confucius, we should not only abandon 
religion in the various intense forms 
that we practise to-day; we should also 
have to give up hard-headed common- 
sense. The latter sacrifice would not 
involve many of us very seriously, but 
it would check the few halting steps 
that our greatest thinkers — Darrow, 
Elbert Hubbard, Mencken, Frank 
Crane, and Judge Ben B. Lindsey — 
have already made on the rocky road to 
Intellectual Freedom. 


No less an authority than Bernard 
Shaw has announced that the best way 
to get at the merits of a case is to have 
it argued with reckless bias for and 
against. To this philosophic mind, it 
seems that the statement may be ex- 
tended to include other human activi- 
ties. The man we should like to sup- 
press is the middle-of-the-roadster, the 
fellow with the empty open mind. Any 
wind of doctrine that whistles through 
the hollow chambers of his brain sounds 
to him like the breath of God, and he 
does not hesitate to attribute divine 
origin to these cerebral rumblings. He 
will nonchalantly and simultaneously 
embrace the creed of Christian, bond 
salesman, Prohibitionist, and sports- 
man. No wonder Mr. Ming thinks that 
there is congestion somewhere. 


* * * 


The extremist is a horse of a different 
hue. He may disapprove of the aims of 
the Ku Klux Klan, but he will prefer 
their methods to those of the Anti- 
Saloon League; he may be a high- 
school atheist, but he will sympathize 
more with the Roman Catholic faith 
than with that of the Holy Rollers. In 
China, where moderation in all things is 
an accomplished fact, we find no such 
contrasts. Life must be rather monoto- 
nous where there is no standard that 
is even worth tearing down. 


* * * 


Viktor Scheide-Sanguessa is an inter- 
esting pathological specimen. Just be- 
cause he wants to go away and live ina 
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hole in the ground, that is no reason 
why we should hail him as a person of 
remarkable susceptibility or superior 
mentality. Except for the fact that he 
is articulate, he does not differ from the 
American Neanderthal who, at this 
time of year, stalks imaginary ducks in 
the cold early morning. Furthermore, 
his best friend is his dog, his best girl is 
his mother, and he prefers huckleberries 
and ants to vermouth-cassis. Well and 
good, but if he thinks great mountains 
are a feeling and the hum of human 
cities torture, let him try sleeping out 
in a thunderstorm some night. 

Mr. Scheide-Sanguessa’s great quar- 
rel with the universe is that human life 
reminds him of a turtle race he once 
saw in the London Zoo. Well, what if it 
does? Is that any reason to run away 
and live like a woodchuck — or like a 
turtle, either, as far as that goes. The 
turtle simile is a weak one anyway, for 
among us mortals the reward is seldom 
as tangible and immediate as the head 
of lettuce the turtle gets when he has 
run his race. 


* * * 


There is n’t a Tea or a Booke Shoppe 
left where you can say that the two 
greatest modern masters of English 
prose, Joseph Conrad and Michael Ar- 
len, both originated abroad. Both 
these literary Titans are slipping out of 
style. The Living Age is trying desper- 
ately to save Conrad from oblivion by 
making Suspense the Book of the 
Month, but when this department gets 
through whittling the Popular Pole 
there will scarcely be enough of him 
left to make a safety-match. It is our 
conviction that nine Conrad admirers 
out of ten have never read a real Rus- 
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sian novel, and that the tenth has found 
what Russian investigations he has 
made altogether too depressing. Those 
of us who have a half-dozen Dostoev- 
skiis, a few Turgenevs, and as little 
Tolstoi as possible under our belts will 
attack Conrad with the proper equip- 
ment of prejudices. The Russian aris- 
tocrat and the Russian intellectual re- 
gard Poland asa nation of preposterous 
peasants who put on a lot of imaginary 
European airs. Conrad is pretty good 
proof of this, as even he had to set up 
shop in London to get anyone to read 
his books and hail him as a Master of 
Psychology. If he had stayed at home, 
his own countrymen would have been 
too illiterate to read him, and the 
Russians would have laughed him out 
of court. 
* * * 


Let us make a little confession. Last 
week we practised a shameful deception 
on some twenty-odd New York pub- 
lishers whose advertising may be found 
in this issue. Of course it ’s always 
pretty easy for a Bostonian to horn- 
swoggle a New Yorker, but this is the 
way it went this time. Our advertising 
manager decided that our advertisers 
ought to see a real Living Age editor, 
so we put on a pair of thick glasses, had 
our forehead lifted, and went the 
rounds being solemnly introduced as 
the Literary Editor of the Living Age. 
No one let out a peep the whole time, 
and the only note of suspicion we de- 
tected was when one of them asked us 
who wrote that terrible column, ‘At 
Odds with the Editor.’ We answered 
truthfully, ‘God knows,’ and passed 


on. 
YANKEE DooLEy 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Suspense, by Joseph Conrad. With an 
introduction by Richard Curle. London: 
Dent and Sons; New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. $2.00. 


To the last production of any great writer 
a special interest always attaches, and that 
interest is doubly keen if the last work is 
unfinished. The Conrad novel that has 
just been published was one he was at work 
upon at the time of his death, and though 
this fragment runs to some ninety thousand 
words, it is, in the opinion of Mr. J. C. 
Squire, writing in the Observer, the lesser 
part of what would have been a finished 
work on a scale, for Conrad, unprece- 
dentedly large. ‘The measure of its 
excellence,’ says Mr. Squire, ‘is the measure 
of our disappointment, which is all the 
more acute in that we are definitely told 
that we are to hope for no indication as to 
how Conrad would have finished it. I can 
think of no unfinished story in the language 
which has the magnitude of this, excepting 
Edwin Drood, and none save that which so 
provekes to speculation.’ 


In the introduction Mr. Richard Curle: 


tells us that, the day before he died, Conrad 
said to him: ‘I see five or six different lines 
of treatment.’ Naturally this provocative 
utterance has led most of the reviewers to 
speculate on the development which, given 
Conrad’s artistic principles and narrative 
idiosyncrasies, would have been the most 
logical one. The problem is made peculiarly 
difficult by the nature of the story as we 
have it—Jlaid in Genoa at the time of 
Napoleon’s Elban exile, and crowded with 
figures extraordinarily heterogeneous and 
unpredictable, as a writer in the London 
Times Literary Supplement indicates: — 


Here, for Conrad, the plot is almost 
bustling. The book opens with a mysteri- 
ous vessel slipping out of the harbor of 
Genoa, outlined against the red disc of 
the setting sun, and the note is struck by 
an equally mysterious sailor on the jetty 


replying to the question of a young 
English traveler as to her nationality 
with the curt words, ‘She’s Elban.’ 
Thenceforward we are in the midst of 
strange plottings, hidden to the chief 
personages as well as to ourselves. Fig- 
ures flit on unknown errands through the 
dark streets of Genoa at night, and there 
are curious events at the water’s edge, 
where the stolid Austrian sentries are on 
duty. The young hero’s nerves are 
worked upon by the general uneasiness 
of the place, though he has no accurate 
comprehension of what it all means, and 
one can see that he is anxious to play a 
part in whatsoever great drama is about 
to be staged. . . . We leave him at the 
height of the affair, out at sea in a fast 
felucca with the conspirators, with Elba 
a day’s sailing away. 


Perhaps the chief problem which the 
fragment raises is whether or not Napoleon 
would have entered the story as a central 
figure. ‘It seems almost certain,’ observes 
a writer in the daily Times, ‘that Napoleon 
could not have been kept to the end as a 
god in the air, influencing the personages 
of the drama, but must presently have 
descended tothe stage to walk among them.’ 
‘A. N. M..,’ in the Manchester Guardian, 
apparently agrees with this guess: ‘We 
leave the hero on a vague quest which must 
bring him to Elba and Napoleon. The 
preliminaries are ended, and “‘the strife of 
ideas and the struggle of nations” are 
before us.’ Mr. J. C. Squire, on the other 
hand, feels confident that it would not have 
been typical of Conrad’s method to plunge 
his hero into the midst of highly lighted 
historical events of the first order, or to 
utilize great historical figures as central 
personages of his story: — 


Had he described the Deluge, he 
would probably not have taken us 
through that catastrophe on the Ark 
with the supremely important Noah, 
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Ham, Shem, Japheth, and all the animals 
after their kinds, but would have in- 
vented some solitary and subordinate 
soul who should separately have saved 
himself in a fortuitous boat, and ulti- 
mately have watched the larger craft come 
to its temporary moorings on Ararat. 
Conrad avoided the conveniently pano- 
ramic and he avoided the obvious. 


Opinions among these critics differ 
widely also in respect to the value of the 
fragment in an estimate of Conrad’s total 
performance. Mr. Leonard Woolf, in The 
Nation and the Atheneum, dissents from 
Mr. Curle in his judgment that the finished 
book would have taken rank among 
Conrad’s masterpieces: — 


Superficially, Suspense has all Conrad’s 
merits. It is constructed with immense 
skill and care; it is solid; it has the grand 
air; it is the work of an artist or craftsman 
who has a passion for his work. The 
characters are wonderfully worked over, 
typically Conradian. The sentences 
march until, every now and again, they 
break into the well-known rhythm. .. . 
And yet, despite its solidity and serious- 
ness, it leaves one with a strong feeling of 
emptiness and hollowness. I enjoyed 
reading it, but, as soon as I had finished 
and began to think critically of it, to look 
inside it, I had the feeling which one gets 
on cracking a fine, shining, new walnut, 
which has just dropped from the tree, 
only to find that it has nothing inside it, 


P. C. Kennedy, writing in the New 
Statesman, is even cooler in his enthu- 
siasm: — 


I am frankly convinced that, if 
Suspense had been the work of an un- 
known man, it would not have suggested 
to most people that it was by an author 
of genius at all. Nor can it be justly 
retorted that we ought not to judge by 
an unfinished work. The fragment is as 
long as any ordinary complete novel: 
a novel of genius should come to life on 
the first page, and must come to life by 
the time we have been introduced to the 
main ‘characters and situations. But 
Suspense does not come to life at all. 


A writer in the Saturday Review, on the 


other hand, feels that its fragmentary state 
gives the book a special charm: — 


On the whole, we do not think it 
unfortunate that Suspense remains a 
fragment, keeping its infinite wealth of 
suggestion and that emotion which must 
have been lost when the curtain rose on 
the historic scene. Like every other 
artist, the novelist must rejoice in the 
special capacity of his medium, and it is 
the privilege of the novel to station 
character and emotion, to relate it 
minutely to all its earthly circumstances, 
whereas the writer of poetical drama will 
release character and emotion from that 
significant bondage to circumstance. 
But now and then there is written a 
novel in which we find, in addition to all 
that prose significance, the imaginative 
freedom of poetry. Such a book is this 
of Conrad’s, in its incompletion; such it 
could not have been had its author 
lived to complete it. 


The Times Literary Supplement closes 


its notice of Suspense on a note of high 
praise: — 


We have expressed regret that the 
book should have been left unfinished 
and without clue as to the author’s 
intention. Yet from the artistic point of 
view it stands by itself. It is a fragment 
the length of an average modern novel, 
and if the plot is not completed the 
characterization is. As a fact, its last 
words have a dignity that would make 
a fitting end to any work, even of 
Conrad’s. Cosmo the Englishman and 
Attilio the Genoese have been talking in 
the felucca of how their stars, in which 
the latter believes literally, have been 
drawn together. They turn to look at 
the body of the old boatman who had 
died through his exposure that night. 


‘Where is his star now?’ said Cosmo, after 
looking down in silence for a time. 

‘Signore, it should be out,’ said Attilio 
with studied intonation. ‘But who will miss it 
from the sky?’ 


In the sky of modern literature, for all 
its myriad stars, there are some the 


- passing of which is a loss to all the world. 
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NEW BOOKS IN FRANCE 


Each month we shall run on this page notices of the six most important 
new books that have appeared in France. Copies of the books can be 
secured through the Atlantic Monthly Book Shop. 


Méditation sur un amour défunt, by Emmanuel 
Berl. Paris: Les Cahiers Verts, 1925. 


Tue title of this book almost sounds like a syn- 
onym for what we usually refer to as French 
Literature. The subject is time-honored, and 
the fact that there is still something to say about 
it is almost more of a tribute to French persist- 
ence than to French genius. The complete his- 
tory of one perfectly good love-affair is here dis- 
cussed sincerely, naively, realistically, in what 
might be called post-Proust prose. M. Berl is a 
sharp psychologist, — especially when he works 
on himself, — and the book is more a philosophic 
confession than a novel. His idea is that through 
love, in the usual French sense of the word, we 
can best understand ourselves and others. His 
affection for his girl helps him to analyze himself 
more satisfactorily — helps him even to see God. 
Some passages are incoherent; others worry a 
painfully obvious point with the tenacity of 
Proust himself. The difference between the two 
men, however, is fundamental. Berl is at heart 
an optimist and a rationalist. He believes that 
emotions are healthy and should be indulged. 
Méditation sur un amour défunt is a transition 
between his earlier philosophic work and the 
straight-away novel on which he is now working. 
It is more than a literary curiosity; it is an im- 
portant sign of the times. 


Marcel Proust, sa vie, son ceuvre, by Léon 
Pierre-Quint. Paris: Kra, 1925. 


Tus is the first complete study of Marcel Proust. 
The first part of the book depicts the great man’s 
early days, when he led the life of an invalid and 
only sought society to record its doings in his 
monumental masterpiece. M. Pierre-Quint il- 
luminates Proust’s work by putting it in its true 
relation to the philosophy of Bergson, and the 
second half of the book is devoted to explaining 
the part that the Unconscious played in his art, 
which was always, for Proust, the supreme 
form of action. 


Le Tarramagnou, by Lucien Fabre. Paris: 


Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1925. 


Tue latest novel by the winner of last year’s 
Goncourt Prize vigorously depicts the miserable 
life of French peasants living in the Cévennes 
district. It is an interesting study of the dour, 
fanatical natives, wrought with a steady, brutal 
hand. M. Fabre has also written a book on 
Einstein, as well as several novels. 


Paroles d’un revenant, by Jacques d’Arnoux. 
Paris: Plon, 1925. 


Jacques p’ARNovx is acompelling figure — his 
own life has furnished much of the material that 
he has put into this book. He was badly wounded 
in the war while still a young man, and has had 
to fall back almost entirely on what resources he 
had of his own. With vigorous style and keen 
analysis he has set forth his opinions on the 
problems of life as they present themselves to 
innumerable victims like himself. 


La Bonifas, by Jacques Lacretelle. 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1925. 


Paris: 


Tuis is one of the best French novels of the year. 
The author, like so many modern writers, is a 
skillful psychologist, a painstaking workman, a 
delicate stylist. Za Bonifas is the story of an 
unattractive, emotional girl living in a provincial 
town. She scandalizes her fellow-townsfolk, but 
the war breaks out just in time to save her and 
help her to find herself. 


Les Mercenaires, by Pierre Dominique. Paris: 
Bernard Grasset, 1925. 


Tue author of this book won the Balzac Prize of 
1924 for his first novel, Notre Dame du Sagesse. 
His new book is a story of love and adventure 
among a group of young men who return from 
the war and form a revolutionary society. The 
hero becomes involved with them, and abandons 
wife, home, and conscience. It is a wild story, 


powerfully told. 





COMING EVENTS ABROAD 





Dvurine January, the chief centres of tourist 
activity in Europe are the French and Swiss 
Alps, the French Pyrenees, and the Riviera. 
Many annual events, as well as many special 
events, will occur during the month in all these 
places. 

At Chamonix, in the French Alps, the great 
skating-week is scheduled for January 17 to 24; 
during this week a great International Ski 
Competition will also take place. On January 
19 the race for the Championship of France will 
be held. An International Hockey Tournament 
will be held at Chamonix from January 20 
to 26. 

At Gstad in the Swiss Alps, one of the big 
events of the month will be the Annual Challenge 
Cup Races of the Visitors’ Ski Club on January 
14. From January 17 to 28, bobsleigh races and 
ice-hockey matches will be held, and the Gym- 
khana Ice Carnival is scheduled for some day 
during that week. From January 24 to 30 the 
Ski Races for the Earl Beatty Challenge Cup will 
occur. The Annual Horse Show on Snow is 
scheduled for January 31. 

At Bagnéres-de-Luchon in the Pyrenees the 
following events are scheduled: January 3, bob- 
sleighing; Cup of the President of the Republic 
of France; January 10, bobsleigh champion- 
ship of the Pyrenees; heat for the championship 
of France; January 24, bobsleigh champion- 


ship of France, under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Winter Sports of France; January 28 to 
$1, International Tournament of Ice Hockey. 
At Font-Romeu the great week is that of January 
15 to 22; during that week occur, on January 
165 and 16, the bobsleigh championship of Font- 
Romeu; on January 20 and 21, the International 
Curling Tournament. 

At Cannes, Nice, and Menton, February will 
be a more active month than January, but the 
first month of the year will not be uneventful. 
At Cannes, on January 1, takes place the New 
Year’s Nautical Féte on the Plage du Midi; 
on January 28 the first Battle of Flowers will be 
waged — including a Mimosa Féte, a grand 
competition in artistic decoration of shops and 
balconies, and a procession of decorated cars; on 
January $1 there will be horse races at the 
Napoule Course. 

At Nice, from January 2 to January 23 there 
will be ten steeplechase events on the Var racing- 
ground. During the month there will be ski 
competitions at Peira-Cava and at Breuil. 

At Menton at some time during the first 
fortnight there will be a children’s costume-ball 
at the Municipal Casino. 

Tourists contemplating a trip to South Amer- 
ica during the early part of the year may look 
forward to the Mardi Gras Carnival at Rio de 
Janeiro from February 13 to 16. 








THE GRAND TRUCE OF EUROPE. 
Identify the following statesmen men- 
tioned in this article and in ‘Europeans 
in the Public Eye’: Chamberlain, Luther, 
Briand, Stresemann. Why did Germany 
propose the Rhineland Pact which has 
Just been signed at Locarno? What was 
the chief stumblingblock in the way of 
Franco-German agreement? Why are 
the French less interested now than 
formerly in collecting payments from 
Germany? 


RED AND YELLOW CANTON. 
What evidences of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda are to be found in Canton? Who 
are the chief antagonists there? How do 
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the aims of Russia differ from those of: 


the late Sun Yat-sen? What are the 
chief difficulties that Bolsheviki in 


China must overcome? 


THE DISEASE OF WILSONISM. 
What are some of the dangers of apply- 
ing the theory of self-determination in 
Egypt and in India? With what exploits 
of the Anglo-Saxon people does this 
principle conflict? 


THE PLEASANTNESS OF EURO- 
PEAN LIFE. In what respects does Mr. 
Mowat find life in Europe pleasanter 
than it is in this country? What objec- 
tions can you raise to his contentions? 
On the whole do you agree or disagree 
with what he says? 
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